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PREFACE 


Personality is at the front. It is only through 
consecrated individuals that social ideals will be 
achieved. We need to face ourselves and to care- 
fully inquire as to our assets and liabilities. To 
be forewarned is to be forearmed if we will have it 
so. Wide experience has convinced us that the 
heart of our young people rings true. Behind 
seeming frivolity and thoughtlessness there are 
underlying convictions that are gathering mo- 
mentum and are expressing themselves in great 
movements toward moral rectitude and religious 
devotion. The unrest of the student mind is evi- 
‘dence of a forward movement. Anything is better 
than stagnation and indifference. Hach man must 
settle life’s great questions for himself. Faith 
cannot be inherited, it must be achieved. We may 
gain confidence through the victorious struggles 
of other men, but we must fight our own battles 
and win our own victories. Experience keeps a 
school in which the tuition is high, but most of us 
will learn in no other. My purpose in this book 
is to show that our task is not to make a living 
but to grow a character. It is not what we have 


but what we are that counts. 
vii 


viii PREFACE 


The chapters of this book are the substance of 
addresses that have been delivered to tens of 
thousands of college and university students 
throughout America. They have also been given 
before young people’s conferences and conventions 
of various churches. Great crowds of clerks and 
business men have listened to them at noon theater 
meetings, held in our large cities under the 
auspices of the federated churches during Lenten 
services where the people gathered each day dur- 
ing a week or more. It is in answer to repeated 
requests that these addresses be put in permanent 
form where they could be accessible for study and 
reading that they are here presented. 


C. L. Goopetu. 
New York City. 
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df 
WHAT IS YOUR NAME? 


A man’s name is the one thing that is supposed 
to set him apart from all other men and establish 
his personal place and right. The first question 
_in any case of identification is—‘‘What is your 
name?’’ The name you bear has a history behind 
it. How came you by it? You answer, ‘‘My 
father or my mother gave it to me.’’ Perhaps it 
perpetuates the name of some great man or some 
generous friend, so that every time your name is 
spoken it is a challenge to devotion or loyalty to 
those who conferred it upon you. 

If one turns to the Bible in his quest for names 
and their significance, he will find that for the 
most part they were the declaration of the faith 
of men who feared God and received their children 
as from His hand and made in their names a holy 
dedication to Him who had given them the life in 
which they rejoiced. So Hannah names Samuel 
and so Elijah is named; and so came the Name 
which is above every name. ‘‘His name shall 


be called Jesus for He shall save His people 
13 
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from their sins.’? With kindred faith the old 
Puritans, as they hung the crane and set up the 
family altar, named the children as they came af- 
ter the heroes of the Old Testament and the vir- 
tues of the New. It is a fine thing when a boy or 
a girl really likes his or her name. It was pro- 
nounced at their baptism, it was spoken when they 
pledged loyalty to God’s church. It is the name 
they must bear through the years; it is the name 
their children will bear; it is the name which will 
be written on their tomb. May it also be written 
in the Lamb’s Book of Life! 

It would be interesting to know how our an- 
cestors received their names at the beginning. 
In some cases men were named after their trade; 
so we have our Smiths, and Carpenters, and Ma- 
sons, and many others whose names declare the 
vocation of their forebears. Others took their 
names because they were the sons of well-known 
fathers—so we have our Johnsons, Williamsons, 
and a score of other similar names. Others were 
named after the place where they were born—so 
we have the Dutch van and the German von, in- 
dicating the town or family from which the youth 
came. Indians frequently named their children 
from something connected with their own experi- 
ence or that of the child in its early surroundings, 
—so we have Black Hawk, and Sitting-Bull, and 
Rain-in-the-Face, from some incident about the 
day of the child’s nativity. 
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In Palestine I asked my dragoman the name of 
our muleteer. He said, ‘‘It is Abuscandra.”’ 

‘‘What does that mean?’’ I asked. 

He answered: ‘‘It means the father of Alexan- 
der.’’ 

I said: ‘‘That is funny. In America we name 
our children after their fathers. It seems you 
name your fathers after their children.”’ 

Then I fell to thinking what a desirable thing it 
would be if every father had to bear the name of 
his child, so that.every time his name was spoken, 
men would estimate his worth by the character of 
the children he had trained up for life. In that 
case the father would be anxious to see that the 
child lived a worthy life, so that it would be no dis- 
grace for the father to bear the name of his off- 
spring. 

We like to call our sons after famous men. If hegre a ® 
you see the initials J. W., it is more than an even AR Maoh 
guess that the man’s name is John Wesley ; OF 9 Waa 
D. W., it is Daniel Webster; or G. W., it is prob- ,_, pp Le 
ably George Washington. It is because these men’*~ ies 7 
did something to honor their names that we are // o../* AA /| 
glad to perpetuate them and in some way to tink fa ae ee at 
our children with their virtues and attainments. »- , 
We realize that the Bible was right when it said, © eae , 
‘‘A good name is rather to be chosen than great [' (* 
riches.’’ We shall see a little later in what sense, 

a name is really good. 
These chapters are to be queries in personality, 


f 
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and so at the outset I bring the stirring thought of 
yourself as apart from all others, a personality 
that is to last forever. May I remind you that 
Christianity alone develops pure personality. 
The religion of Zoroaster is a religion of dualism. 
Man is devoid of infinite personality and is only a 
pawn between Ormuzd and Ahriman, the gods of 
good and evil. Brahmanism is a polytheism—a 
religion of countless reincarnations. Man’s per- 
sonality is of no more value than that of a cow, a 
horse or a monkey. Buddhism is also a polythe- 
ism with no recognition of personality either of 
God or man. Mohammedanism is the religion of 
bodily desire. Christianity alone postulates the 
unending personality of both God and man. That 
is revealed in the incarnation. Jesus is the re- 
vealer of human personality. The soldiers 
stripped Him of His garments and gambled to see 
see who should have them. They took away His 
liberty, His reputation and His life, but Him they 
could not touch. Matthew and John declare that 
they left His name with His accusation upon the 
cross. 

The responsibilities of life go with your person- 
ality. You may be burdened because of the sins 
of other people, but you are not responsible for 
them. You cannot be held responsible even for 
the disposition with which you were born, but 
you will be held responsible for the disposition 
which you carry to your grave. It was with these 
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facts in view that Mr. Valiant-for-Truth said: 
‘*My sword I leave to him who shall succeed me 
in my pilgrimage, my courage and skill to him 
that can get it. My marks and scars I carry with 
me to be my witness that I have fought His bat- 
’ tles who will now be my Rewarder.”’ 

What others do to you is comparatively of little 
importance. Having your own name, you have 
your own responsibility and it is to that that one 
must address himself. God broke the mold when 
He made you. Your enemies may think He ought 
to have broken it before He made you, but He 
didn’t. He made one of you and never duplicated 
the making. He will never make another. There 
was something that He intended you to do in 
the world, else there was no reason for your birth. 

As you think of the tasks other men have ac- 
complished, you realize how infinitely poor the 
world would have been if they had not each in- 
jected their personality into the particular age in 
which they lived and exerted the gifts that made 
them what they were. 

Suppose Savonarola had refused to play his 
part, had been content to drift with the crowd and 
enjoy the emoluments of a sensuous life? Sup- 
~ pose Luther had turned away overwhelmed by the 
forces that were against him and had refused to 
play his part? Suppose that instead of standing 
out to say: ‘‘Here I stand, I can do no other, God 
help me,’’ he had bowed his knee to Tetzel as he 
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sold his fraudulent pardons, which were nothing 
more than flash notes on the Bank of Humbug, 
and let the people be duped to their shame and 
death? What would have happened to Scotland 
but for sturdy old John Knox, or to England 
without Cromwell and Wesley? What would have 
transpired in America without a Washington or a 
Lincoln? 

Face to face with these queries I wish to say— 
that it is just as important for you to be true to 
your task as it was for any one of the men whom 
I have named to measure up to the responsibilities 
which God laid upon them. Every man is in posi- 
tion to limit the work of Almighty God in the life 
of the world. God Himself cannot do without you 


. what he could do with you. George Eliot makes 


} 
} 
i 


Stradivarius say : 


“The masters only know whose work is good: 
They will choose mine, and while God gives them skill 
I give them instruments to play upon, 

God choosing me to help Him.” 
“What! were God 
At fault for violins, thou absent?” 
“Yes; 
He were at fault for Stradivari’s work .. . 
My work is mine, 
And, heresy or not, if my hand slacked 
I should rob God—sinee He is fullest good— 
Leaving a blank instead of violins. 
I say, not God Himself can make man’s best 
Without best men to help Him.” 
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God does not grow wheat on a million acres 
without men to scatter the seed. God does not en- 
rich the land and gladden the heart with apple 
and peach and orange except men plant and culti- 
vate the trees. He sends His sunlight and His 
showers but men must work hand in hand with 
Him if the harvests of the fields are to bless the 
nations. There is the philosophy of life. You are 
a personality, an immortal soul, that is to live on 
when worlds have gone to rack and ruin. There 
was a time when you were not; there will never be 
a time when you will cease to be. You are one of 
those upon whom God depends to make a new 
world wherein dwell the righteous. If you 
falter in your efforts and mar the work of God; if 
you refuse to do the best you can, you become a 
traitor to the best, a deserter from the ranks of 
God’s army. 

As you have your own name, so you have your 
own task; and as you have your own task, so you 
will have your own judgment. You must stand or 
fall for yourself. You are John Brown or Wil- 
liam Smith. You and your name will go on for- 
ever. As one of the punishments for crime, we 
attempt to destroy a man’s personality. When 
we send him to jail, he is no longer John Smith or 
William Jones, he is No. 10 or No. 50 in the cata- 
logue of the nameless. But God puts down his 
name for all eternity. It may slip out of the tax 
book or the directory, the gnawing tooth of time 
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may obliterate it in the churchyard, but on the 
Lamb’s Book of Life, the names of the faithful 
are written and its pages are preserved forever. 
In the sad catalogue of the evil and the lost, the 
names that are smitten by the curse of God will 
bear that shame forever. You and your name be- 
long together and will remain so when rivers have 
ceased to run and stars are wrapped in the dust 
of their own undoing. 

Some men have dealt so wickedly that in order 
to hide their turpitude they change their names, 
because they are ashamed longer to carry the name 
which was given them at the cradle, but one day 
they stand at judgment at some human court and 
the secrets of their lives are laid bare. All the 
aliases are swept away and the man goes back 
once more to bear the name which he abused. So 
each must at last face his own record. 

What has been the record thus far in your own 
case? Is your name a good one, or an indifferent 
one? Is it a name that whenever it is pronounced 
men will be glad because you have lived, or does 
the speaking of it simply name one more in the 
roll-call of the incompetents? Men have desired 
to write their names high on the scrolls of fame. 
Among the feats of George Washington’s youth, 
it is recorded that he climbed what seemed to be 
an impossible height and put his name above all 
others. Certain it is that he wrote his name so 
high that nothing has been able to obliterate it, 
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and cut it so deep in the hearts of men that the 
- passing centuries have not effaced it. Franklin 
wrote to him from Paris, when it seemed impossi- 
ble to prevent an open rupture between France 
and America, ‘‘Let us use your name. It will be 
worth more to us in this juncture than an army.”’ 

It is you and no other whose acts honor or dis- 
honor the name you bear. While others may 
sometimes affect your reputation, they cannot 
touch your character; that is in your own hands. 
Do not sully your name. Do not let it be spoken 
with a blush. It is the same name your father 
bore, it is the name your children will bear, and 
for the sake of those to whom you are to pass it 
on, keep your name unsullied and fulfill the per- 
sonality which God gave you. Let your name be 
the synonym for high and noble service and add 
your mite, whatever it may be, to the world’s up- 
lift. Build over against the place where you 
stand, and build yourself into the life of your time 
for the sake of Him who gave you your chance. 

There is a story told of one of England’s states- 
men that always thrills me. Before he went to the 
House of Lords each day, his son noticed that he 
passed through the great picture gallery of the 
palace and seemed to halt before the pictures 
there, stopping each day at the same place. The 
son said: 

‘‘Why do you go to Parliament by way of the 
picture gallery?”’ - 
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‘‘Come with me, my son, and I will tell you the 
reason.’’ 

As they entered the room where hung the pic- 
tures of his progenitors, the father said: 

“‘This is the portrait of the one from whom we 
get our name. He was the founder of our family. 
For three centuries and more that name has been 
honored because of the place which he gave us in ~ 
this land. I halt in front of it and say: ‘I will be 
true to the name you gave me, and will pass it on 
unsullied.’ This is the portrait of the man who 
added most of luster and dignity and service to 
our name. He did more than any one else to place 
our name high in the annals of the nation, and 
as I look into his face, I say, ‘I will remember your 
devotion, your high daring, and your patriotism, 
and I will seek to follow in your footsteps.’ This, 
as you know, is the picture of my father. I recall, 
each day as I stand here, the words which fell 
from his lips. I can hear him saying once more, 
‘My son, to thine own self be true, and it must fol- 
low as the night the day thou canst not then be 
false to any man.’ To him, I say, ‘I will remem- 
ber to keep my own soul steadfast before God.’ 
And this is the portrait of my mother. Again 
and again, she opened to me the blessed Book of 
Life. Again and again she told me how my own 
efforts would be unavailing unless I had a power 
greater than my own to uphold me and a wisdom 
greater than my own little ken to guide me, so 
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here I halt to say, ‘I will be true to my mother’s 
faith and my mother’s God.’ ’’ 

Could such a man be otherwise than  well- 
equipped to honestly face any question or temp- 
tation which might be presented to him? With 
such thoughts thrilling his soul who could be 
untrue to the name he bore? 

But there are some who say, ‘‘ Alas, alas, I have 
played fast and loose with opportunity. In the 
folly of youth, when the hot blood of passion 
mounted to my cheek, or the call of ambition 
sounded in my ears, I have done the things of 
which I am now ashamed. I would do anything in 
the world if I could only blot them out, but I 
know what the poet meant when he said: 


“The moving finger writes 
And having writ moves on. 
Nor all your eloquence nor wit 
Can lure it back to cancel half a line 
Nor all your tears blot out one word of it.’ 


There it stands. In the face of it I feel utterly 
undone. Is there any hope for one so circum- 
stanced?”’ 

My dear friend, there is a record in the Old 
Book to which I would like to draw your atten- 
tion for your comfort and uplift. It is the record 
of a wrestling match between a man and an angel. 
The man had borne himself so well in the contest 
that the angel says, ‘‘What is thy name?’’ 
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Strange to say, of all questions that the angel 
could have asked, that one was the very worst. 
Hanging his head, we may believe, for the shame 
that was in his heart, he faintly answers, ‘‘Jacob!’’ 
Jacob! ah, ha! How came he by that name? What 
was its significance? Jacob meant supplanter and 
every time his name was spoken his acts and his 
character were made known. He was the man 
who from the beginning had lied and cheated. He 
was the man who had stolen his brother’s birth- 
right, who had tried to supplant him in the affec- 
tion of his father; he had stolen the blessing which 
belonged to another. 

Hear once more the question and answer— 
‘“What is thy name?’’ ‘‘Jacob,—the supplanter!”’ 
And then listen to the enfolding mercy which ac- 
cords him forgiveness for the past because of 
present valor: ‘‘Thy name shall no more be called 
Jacob, but Israel,—prince,—for like a prince thou 
hast prevailed.’’ Right glad am I that many an- 
other man has come to bear a changed name. Old 
things have passed away and all things have 
become new. We have had our Bunyans and our 
Hadleys, men who had sounded the gamut of sin 
but had come at last into the fellowship of the true 
and pure, and the name which had been the syno- 
nym for debauchery and shame became the syno- 
nym of a peerless devotion, the record of a self- 
denying service, which the world will never allow 
to perish. Let there be no blot upon the escutch- 
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eon, let there be no bitter past to make the tears 
of shame flow through all the years. Guard thy- 
self and seek the help of God, as you realize that 
one can sow wild oats enough in fifteen minutes to 
keep him reaping fifty years, and ‘‘as a man sow- 
eth, so shall he reap, and whatsoever he soweth 
that shall he also reap’’—keep your name and 
your heart with all diligence, for out of the heart 
are the issues of life. Thus your name will go 
forward into the years the synonym for noble serv- 
ice in the place where God shall put you. 


I 
WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 


If I were to ask that question from man to man, 
most of you would answer, ‘‘I live in America.”’’ 
On that I congratulate you. When on my return 
from foreign travel I find myself in sight of Bed- 
loe’s Island and the stately Lady who there il- 
luminates the world, I am fain to repeat softly to 
myself the fine lines of Henry Van Dyke: 


“Tt’s home again and home again, 

America for me. 

My heart is turning home again 
And there I long to be. 

In the blessed land of ‘room enough,’ 
Beyond the ocean’s bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight, § 
And the flag is full of stars.” 


An English friend of mine tells me that I ought 
not to be especially proud of my citizenship in 
America—I couldn’t help it; I was born here, and 
have simply kept on living here, while in his case, 
he was born in Britain and loved America so much 
from what he had read of her that he improved 
his first opportunity to change his citizenship. 
He is, therefore, he thinks, entitled to special 
credit. 


But I want to know something more about you 
26 
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than simply in what country you live. There are 
many people in this country of ours; there are red 
men and brown men and yellow men and black 
men, as well as white men. There are political 
reds and anarchists and atheists, as well as good 
citizens and unselfish servants of their age, so 
that I do not know anything in particular about 
your real personality when you tell me that you 
live in America. 

If I were to ask you in what city you live, you 
might tell me Chicago, or St. Louis, or Kansas 
City, or Pittsburgh, or New York. Still again, I 
would not have found out very much about you 
by simply knowing in what city you live, for there 
are all sorts and conditions of men in each one of 
the cities I have named. If I were to go further 
and ask you on what street you live, and you 
should tell me Fifth Avenue, or Park Avenue, or 
the Bowery, or Lexington Avenue, I might be able 
to form some opinion as to what your income 
might be so that you could afford to live in New 
York on the street you named, but still I should 
not know much about you. 

Fifth Avenue used to be the street on which 
many of the cultivated and wealthy of New York 
City lived, but you cannot presume on that repu- 
tation to judge the character of any man who lives 
there. I knew two men living on Fifth Avenue— 
one was the President of the Y. M. C. A. and the 
other was the president of a brewery. I knew two 
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men on the Bowery—one of them was the great- 
est mission worker of that time, the other was the © 
proprietor of a faro bank. So it is not the coun- 
try, the city or the street which really makes the 
man. 

Men may love the town or city in which they 
have lived. Carlyle never forgot Heclefechan, and 
Queen Mary said, ‘‘Open my heart when I am 
dead and you will find Calais written upon 1 ke 
Some of us were born in some remote country 
town, but to this day the sun never shines quite 
so brightly anywhere else; the grass is never as 
green, nor the flowers as sweet, nor the song of the 
birds so thrilling; but out of that same little town, 
men have gone to shame and sorrow and death, as 
well as to high places of opportunity and power. 

So I must know something more about you than 
where you were born if I am to properly estimate 
the place where you really live. Let me illustrate: 

Here are half a dozen men coming to New York 
from Chicago, or Washington, or Denver, or 
Scrub Oak, or Podunk. They have a week or a 
month off; they have money enough in their 
pockets; they can go wherever they wish to go, 
and they can do whatever they wish to do. If you 
want to know where those men really live, now is 
your time to find out. With no obstacles before 
them, no restraints or friends or community in- 
fluence to withstand, you will see just what their 
temper is, just what the caliber of their life is, 
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and with what they will be satisfied. There is a 
man who steers straight for a liquor joint; that is 
the one thing that appeals to him. He has heard 
that in New York there is a good chance to satisfy 
his appetite and that he will proceed to do. Here 
is a man who is a gourmand. He has heard that 
food is cooked in New York as nowhere else. His 
mouth has watered for months as he thought of a 
lobster Newburgh served at the Ritz or Plaza. 
Here is another who goes straight to the house of 
the strange woman. 

Here is another who has a silver mine or an oil 
well to sell. He will go to lower Broadway or to 
Wall Street, where he can find promoters who 
will help him make a fortune. Here is another 
who longs for intellectual food. He will go where 
scholars talk, where men who have given a life- 
time to the mastery of a single subject will speak, 
—experts in philosophy, or experts with the scal- 
pel. 

Here is one who is a lover of music. To sit in 
at an oratorio or a symphony or an opera is for 
him the seventh heaven of happiness and delight. 
Another is a lover of art; he has heard that 
the Metropolitan Museum holds more master- 
pieces than are to be found under any other roof 
on the wide expanse of the earth. He has thought 
of the unspeakable delight of being able to stand 
in the presence of immortal art. He will realize 
his dream. As Dr. Brown of Yale has so well 
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said, ‘‘All you need to know about any man’s life 
is: Where does he feel at home?’’ When you have 
found that out, you know where he lives. Life will 
not bear false witness. It is the heart which 
speaks, and speaks truly. * 

Where would you like to live if you could? 
Where would you feel most at home? Ina saloon, 
or a broker’s office, or a music hall, or a picture 
gallery, or a restaurant? Where would you most 
truly live? Now, before we can answer that ques- 
tion, we must ask, ‘‘What is it to live?’”’ The 
scientist will answer, ‘To be in correspondence 
with your surroundings is to live.’”? The ear is 
meant for sound; if it is normal it hears and regis- 
ters that which is brought to it on the waves of 
ether. It lives in the field of sound. The eye is 
meant for light, for the beauties of color, for the 
rainbow and the green fields and the arching 
skies. If you cannot see these, so far as your eyes 
are concerned, you are dead. There is a man 
whose soul does not appreciate music. General 
Grant said that he only knew two tunes—one was 
Yankee Doodle, and the other was not. You would 
not expect him to revel in a sonata or a nocturne. 
You would not ask him to lead an orchestra. 
Amid all the beauties of nature, Wordsworth knew 
a man of whom he could say: 

“A primrose by a river’s brim 


A yellow primrose was to him 
And it was nothing more.” 
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You remember the oft quoted words of (Turner, 


when_a bystander remarked: ‘‘I do not see any 


sunset s like yours,’’ ‘‘Don’t you wish you could?’’ _. 


And William Blake, the poet, walking one morn- 
ing as the sun came out of the east at Brighton, 
was asked, by a London shopkeeper on the beach, 
‘“What do you see when the sun comes out of the 
water like that? I see a yellow disk which looks 
to me like a golden guinea. What do you see?”’ 
Blake replied something after this fashion: “t 


see an innumerable company of angels and they 


‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, heaven 
aid earth are filled with Thy glory: Glory be to 


thee, O God, most high,’ ”’ you _ 
could hear a symphony like that whenever you 


greet the morning sun? 

It is quite evident that if I am to know where 
you really live I shall have to know what are the 
things to which you respond. What is it which 
moves you? If, as the phrase of the street goes, 
‘‘T were to hit you where you live’’ what must I 
do or say that will touch you in the vital spot? 
In our fair city there are so many men who meas- 
ure life entirely by the standards of the world of 
trade. ‘‘Things are in the saddle and they ride 
mankind.” “Men are after a reputation for busi- 
néssalertness, and would rather be charged with 
immorality than to be called obtuse in matters of 
business. That man lives in his counting room. 
He does not live in his fine residence on Fifth 
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js Avenue, or in Montclair, or the Oranges. He may 
sleep there, but he lives behind the counter. He is 
sorry when he has to shut the door at night and 
he is glad when it springs open in the morning. 
His obligations to’men, his duties to the sick and 
the unfortunate and the poor, his obligations to 
himself in the training and development. of the 
powers of soul and mind and body—all that is an 
unknown world to him. 
(Pu ip) “Here is a man who lives in a dance hall or a 
( hotel parlor. He likes society, he is one of the 
‘‘dear four hundred.’’ He is a lineal descendant 
of Chesterfield, and if he lives long enough, he will 
probably say with Chesterfield at the end: ‘‘T have 
run the silly round of pleasures and have done 
with them all. I have exhausted all the evils of 
Pandora’s box without finding Hope at the bot- 
tom.”’ 
*“ffere is another who lives at a banqueting hall. 
wes He is never happy unless there is something won- 
a u) derful to eat, and especially to drink. His appe- 
ee tite will never rise up in judgment against him ~ 
on the ground of any self-denial to which it has 
been subjected. Pleasures of the appetite, things 
which minister to it, which strike some gastro- 
nomic joy and incite afresh his pneumogastric 
nerve—all this is a joy long to be remembered. 
The old Romans had such men two thousand years 
ago, and Lucullus rummaged the earth and sea 
to find for them some new delight. 
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But here is another man who sees visions and 
dreams dreams. He does not live in the cellar; he 
does not live in the kitchen; he lives in the upper 
story, where God’s sunlight shines od’s 
fresh breezes blow.f Oliver Wendell Holmes\has J ike 
divided men into three classes: First, one-st fae terete 
men, who deal with facts and fashions. We ca 
SenY scholars. Second, two-story men, who deal 
with theomes and ideas. We call them philoso- 
phefs. Third, three-story men, who live in the 
realm of splendid dreams and glorious visions as ieee 


> 


high ideals. ey are the prophets. They are, 4A 
the men who live in the top-story of their nature. te 
Whenever such a man sees another, instead o eA 


thinking of the evil that is in him, he thinks of 
the good that is there. Whenever he sees a man 
handicapped intellectually or by birth or cri led 
in his fancies or his purpose, he thinks of him as 
the weak brother for whom Christ died. His own, 
property he holds not as his by right, but only as a 
steward who must some day give account of his 
stewardship. He fi j ife in the life of 
the spirit. Religion to him is not a theory, itisa 

“life. He cries out to all the world, ‘‘This is life 

rnal, to know Thee, the only true God, and 

Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent,’’ and as a trib- 
ute which has been wrought out in his life, he is 
fain to cry out, ‘‘Thou hast made us for Thyself, 
and the soul is restless until it rests in Thee. In 
Thee we live and move and have our being.’’ 
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The query which I am answering was the query 
which John’s disciples made of Jesus. Where 
do you live? Jesus said, ‘““Come and see.”’ 
There isi Fecord as To what they found. It 
simply says: ‘‘They saw where He dwelt and 
abode with Him that day, for it was about: the 


} tenth hour.’’ Our imagination is busy trying to 
picture where they found His resting place. He 


said not long before: ‘‘The birds of the air have— 


nests, but the Son of Man hath not-where to lay 


His head.”? So perhaps they found a resting place 
in the shadow of a rock, or a trysting place under 
the nebbuck thorn which men would later twist to 
put upon His brow. 

Perhaps it was some green wadi where He had 
lain for-a night, pressing dewn the green grasses 
to find a resting place, over which the birds, 
“small almoners of His,’’ as once He said, gave 
forth their evening and their morning song of 
thankfulness to God. We know that He who made 
houses for other people had none of His own, that 
‘“‘He came unto His own, and His own received 
Him not.’? When He was walking with men and 
wanted a coin to illustrate a great point, He had 


to ask some_one for a penny, for He had none 
about His clothes, and when He came to die, His 
executioners parted His poor garments among 
them, and He had nothing to leave His kindred 


save the love He bore them. j 


Se 
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Following in His steps most of the men who - 
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have moved the world to God have been poor. _ 

CWesley Was asked an accounting of his sil- 
ver that the excise man might collect the tax, he 
said, ‘‘I have two silver spoons in London and 


two in Bristol, and T shall buy no more while the sf 
poor want bread.’? When he came to die, his his- s 


forian says of him, ‘‘He left a good library, a_ 
well worn cler an’s gown, a much abused repu- 
tation and the Methodist Church.’’ 
ook at Jesus and see where He lived. He was 
constantly saying, the life is more than meat, the 
body is more than raiment. It is very plain to 
see that His life was not a matter of food and 
place. To the disciples, He said, ‘‘I have meat to 
eat that ye know not of,’’ and He constantly af- 
firmed, ‘‘I am among you as one who serveth.’’ 
Tt was in fhat service that He found His life. . 
I have quoted the query of John’s disciples in 
the early ministry of Jesus. The day before they 
put that query their teacher and leader, John, as 
he saw Jesus, exclaimed with overwhelming faith 
and assurance: ‘‘Behold the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world.’’ It is perhaps 
eighteen months later and John sends his disciples 
to ask Jesus another question, propounded we 
may well believe by John’s aching and breaking 
heart. He had affirmed his belief in Jesus as the 
Lamb of God, the world’s Redeemer, the Hope of 
the race, but of that faith and prophesy nothing 
that he could rest upon in comfort had transpired.. 
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He was himself in prison in the fortress of 
Macherus clinging like a lichen upon the cliffs 
above the Dead Sea. His nights were broken with 
the sound of revelry and debauchery that floated 
in at the prison door, which only a little later 
would turn upon its hinges to admit the execu- 
tioner who would sever his aching head from his 
emaciated body and parade it before Herod to 
satisfy an angry woman’s whim. 

This is the heart-breaking sdantnn which John 
tells his disciples to ask of Jesus—‘‘Art thou he 
that should come, or look we for another?’’ Be- 
tween the lines he is saying, ‘‘Was I mistaken 
when I called you the Lamb of God? I have been 
looking to see something that would support my 
faith, but Israel is just as lax and the Roman gov- 
ernment is just as cruel as before you came. 
_ There is no organized effort anywhere that looks 
toward social betterment or the changing of the 
nation. Tell me then if I-was mistaken.’? How 
that must have smitten the heart of God’s chosen 
Son, His own Herald, the Elijah of the New King- 
dom, who had gone through the wilderness crying, 
‘‘Prepare ye the way of ihe Lord. Make his path 
straight!’? His own forerunner and herald 
doubting Him, feeling that his own life may have 
been after all a mistake. Could anything cut 
deeper into the heart of Jesus than that message 
of John’s? In the face of it, Jesus does not send 
back an angry denial nor even a categorical an- 
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swer. We may paraphrase the message of the 
Evangelist into something like this: | 
Jesus said to John’s disciples, ‘‘You stand here 
a few minutes and watch.’’ And so with the dis- 
ciples ready to carry back a message to their mas- 
ter, Jesus touched a lame man and he bounded on 
his way. He_touched a blind man and he went 


was 


away seeing. He touched a leper and h 


cleansed, and H é spoke comifortingly unto the poor 
who were waiting for His consolation. Then, 
turning to the discip es of John, He said: ‘‘Go 


back and telf-your master what you have seen; 
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the lame walk, the blind see, the lepers are 
cleansed, the poor have the gospel preached unto 
them. Tell him that and John will understand.’’ 
Ah, yes, this is life indeed. It is the only life to 
live And no one begins to live until he feels the _ 
thrill of it in his own soul. If you ask for Jesus’ 
dwelling place, He hailed from Nazareth, and when 
I walked through the little town, ought of the 
immortality that he had given it. Jesus of Naza- 
reth! One of the evangelists recalls that they 
even nailed that statement to His cross. But it 
was not the fact that He had His domicile in Naza- 
reth that counted. So little and insignificant was 
the town that the query came to be a byword— 
Can any good thing come out of Nazareth? Itisa 
life that transforms a home or a town. It is not 
the place but the thing you do that tells where you 
live. Paul was glad to call himself ‘‘a citizen of 





ae 
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Tarsus, a citizen of no mean city,’’ but there were 
people of all sorts in Tarsus, as there are in all 
cities, but Paul lived a life that glorified the name 


of the town from wh came. 
When\Oliver Goldsmith|was so poor that he 
 eould scarcely get bread to put in his mouth, he 


occupied a room below the le the level of ‘of the : aireei. On 
one occasion he was taunted about his miserable 
domicile; some brute said to him, ‘‘You lodge in a 
basement!’’ Instantly came the stinging retort, 
our soul lodges in a basement!” When the old 
Greek was taunted by his lack of interest in his 
country, they asked, ‘‘Care you not for your coun- 
try?’’ ‘‘I care ardently for my country,’’ said the 
old hero as he lifted his finger toward heaven. 
her Livingstone ae to die, his soul passed up 
as the scarred old body fell upon its knees in a lit- 
tle tent in the heart of Africa; and there they 
ppg EMS dead, in the wilds 
of a great continen is life had been lived in 
regal surroundings. They buried his heart under 
the mavula free, there in the “wilds 
where his heart had always been. Faithful ser- 
vants, who had shared with him his danger, bore 
his scarred body back to England and there, iden- 
tified by the broken arm which a lion’s teeth had 
shattered, they laid it to rest amid the world’s 
noblest in Westminster Abbey, the world’s temple _ 
of silence ‘and ‘reconciliation. ' The life he: lived 


was a thing apart from the simple tent he in- 
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habited. An ungodly reporter, sent by the New 
York Herald to find Livingstone dead or alive, 
was sinitten..to-the heart and converted on the 


spot.by-a-life-so pure and noble as to strike his 


skepticism dumb. \ 
If you do not like the ue you Tet in, or the 


street, or the house, you may find it difficult to 
move to another-city on account of your business, 
or other ties, but, thank God, if you are not satis- 
fied with the life you are living, there is abundant 
help and opportunity for you to move out and 
move up. I saw in England some little round- 
shouldered men in one of the great factory towns. 
When I asked why they were so deformed, the 
answer was ‘‘as children they worked in the attic 
of a factory. They grew round-shouldered be- 
cause the roof was so low they could not stand 
erect.’’ Do not duplicate that deformity in your 
soul. Do not dwarf and limit your powers. Get 
up into the pure air and adopt the thrilling words 
o Holmes: 


“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
i 4A) ¢ 







Leave thy low vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at last art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea!” 






“You_cannot live a great life in selfish narrow _ 
boundaries. You must have an adequate founda- 
ee fi 


weet 
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tion if you are to build a building that is worth the 
test of time and of eternity. You can fasten an 
eagle in a farmer’s yard, but he will not be at 
home. He was meant for the upper air; with his 
eye on the sun, to sail through the yielding ether 
over the white mountain tops in a stormless sky. 


You sit there with your life in your hand. What 
will you do with it? If You oe et ALS 
it up as a burnt offerin on the altar of lust and 
self. If you choose, you can fret it away with pett 


cares that only narrow and corrode the soul. If 


‘you were an engineer on a railway train I know 


| what you would do with your life if the exigency 


required it. If a bridge was down, or a bowlder 
was on the track or any obstacle faced you at a 
quick turn, you would stand there at the throttle 
thinking only of the scores of lives for which you 
were responsible, and, if necessary, you would 


_ stay by your engine until it crushed the life out of 


you, hoping thus to save those who had entrusted 


‘ their lives to you. 


I know what you would do if you were a fireman. 
If you knew that in the top-story of a house on 
fire, there was a sleeping baby or a sick mother, 
you would fight your way from the broken window, 
crawl through the thick smoke, take the sufferer 
with you, if possible pass her over to your pal on 
the ladder, even though you sank back into the 
smoke and flame yourself. If you were the captain 
of a steamer in mid-ocean and the awful cry o 
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“Wire!’? rang through the ship, I know what you 
would do. You would stand on the bridge and 
order the boats away. You would look after the 
women and little children and put your officers in 
charge of the boats as they rowed away. You 
would see all your passengers safe and so far as 
possible the crew itself, and you would stand there 
on the bridge the last man to leave, and if your 
path were checked by the hot breath of the flame, 
you would stand there until the ship responded no 
longer to the wheel and then with the surge of the 
ship into the briny deep, or on the hot bréath of 
the flame, your soul would pass out of the tene- 
ment of clay! The only way for you to live would 
be to die, and if the great test of life required it, 
you would not be found wanting. 

You are not an engineer, or a fireman or a 
sailor, but 


“The bravest of men may find stern work to do, 
In the day of the Lord at hand.” 


By the tests which I have given you, you can 


measure your life and decide where you really 


live, and you can settle the question whether you 


will Gtill be bound toa low and_selfish life, or 
whether you will live in God’s high places and 
make for yourself a habitation that shall be good 
enough to last forever. he 
| baleen 
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HOW OLD ARE YOU? 


That is a rather impertinent question to ask, 
especially of a lady. I have heard of an evasive 
reply by a woman who was so unfortunate as to 
be haled to court. The Judge asked: ‘‘What is 
your age?’’ and she replied, ‘‘I am twenty-seven.”’ 

‘‘Madam, did you not appear before this court 
two years ago and did you not then give your age 
as twenty-seven?”’ 

“‘T did, your Honor.”’ 

‘‘How do you explain that?”’ 

‘‘T wish to say, 1 am not the kind of a woman 
who says one thing to-day and another thing to- 
morrow.”’ 

T ask you, ‘‘How old you are?’’ and you answer 
by the almanac. I think we shall discover before 
we are through that an answer of that sort is after 
all a very partial and indifferent one. It used to 
be said that ‘‘a woman is as old as she looks and 
a man is as old as he feels,’’ but now they are 
saying that both men and women are as old as 
their arteries. 

What a fleeting thing life is! How in one short 
sentence you can give the epitome of the whole: 
“Striving twenties; thriving thirties; fiery for- 
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ties; faithful fifties; sober sixties; solemn seven- 
ties; aching eighties; the sod, God!’’ With a 
mournful cadence in his voice and a far away look 
in his eyes, Mark Twain said on his seventieth 
birthday: ‘‘You are passing down the River of 
Life, like a majestic Hudson. When you arrive at 
Pier No. 70, you may step aboard your waiting 
ship with a reconciled spirit and lay your course 
toward the setting sun with a contented heart.’’ 
But you are at the morning of life. Most of you 
are singing with Browning in ‘‘Pippa Passes’’: 
“The year’s at the spring, 

And day’s at the morn; 

Morning’s at seven, 

The hillside’s dew pearled; 

The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail’s on the thorn; 


God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world.” 


To Timothy Paul said, ‘‘Let no man despise thy 
youth.’’ I suppose there is no immediate danger 
that anybody will despise you because you are 
young; all men will envy you. The most solemn 
gray-beard you know would give his fortune if he 
could only be back where you are. What Paul 
meant was, ‘‘Let your youth be of such a kind 
that no man can despise it.’”? Some young men 
say, ‘‘A short life and a merry one’’—that is the 
maxim of a fool. Over against that adopt this 
maxim—*‘ A long life and a good one.’’ 
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It would be interesting to recount the triumphs 
of youth. If ‘‘all the world loves a lover,’’ so all 
the world loves a youth. There is all the romance 
of the unknown future; there is all the challenge 
which earth can give—‘‘when the bloom is on the 
peach and the dew is on the grass.’’ The youth 
of many men was rich with the promise of achieve- 
ment. In other cases a careless youth was fol- 
lowed by a useless old age. In some cases a selfish 
youth prostituted talents which might have blessed 
the world, and made them tributary to selfish gain 
at the cost of human happiness. So Napoleon, 
marvelous in his youth, lived to his own over- 


_ throw by the selfishness which took no account of 


the aching hearts or ruined hopes of others so that 
he himself gained his desires. It was such a man 
who vaulted from the broken heart of Josephine 
into the emperor’s seat. Byron, who ‘‘awoke one 
morning to find himself famous,’’ could not master 
his own wilful and wicked purposes and he died at 
thirty-seven moaning: 


“My days are in the yellow leaf; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone.” 


There is another page on which is written the 
lives of men who lived to bless the world by un- 
selfish service, who lived in the atmosphere of per- 
petual youth, and after their three score years and 
ten, like Oliver Wendell Holmes, they were sing- 
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ing sweet songs of hope and cheer and daily enter- 
ing into new experiences of fellowship and power. 
So, after all, years do not count. ‘‘We live in 
thoughts and in heart throbs, not in figures on a 
dial. He lives longest who lives the best.’’ 

Let me take you back to a scene in the land of 

Tut-ankh-amen. Pharaoh is seated on his throne; 
his prime minister, Joseph, brings in his old shep- 
herd father to introduce him to the king. As in 
duty bound, in a land where age was respected, 
Pharaoh says to the patriarch Jacob: ‘‘How old 
art thou?’’ In the picturesque language of the 
Orient, he replies: ‘‘The days of the years of my 
pilgrimage are one hundred and thirty years. 
Few and evil have the days of the years of my life 
been and have not attained unto the days of the 
years of the life of my fathers in the days of their 
pilgrimage.’’ But the king bows his head to re- 
ceive the blessing of a shepherd. So the virtues 
of age outrank all kingly titles. 

There is one phrase which will multiply upon 
your lips as you get older. You already begin to 
use it and it will become more and more vital in 
your vocabulary the older you grow; that phrase 
is, ‘‘I remember.’’ We look over the years that 
are passed. “You remember the days when you 
were little boys or little girls. You treasure the 
recollection of the happy days when you were 
eare-free and heart-whole and the shafts of malice 
and jealousy had never touched you. You recall 
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as girls the dolls you played with and the dresses 
you wore. As boys, you remember the old swim- 
-ming hole, your fishing and hunting, or the joys 
of the baseball field and the tennis court. And 
when more years are added to your life, those 
memories will be multiplied until each thing that 
seemed insignificant as it passed will assume 
added beauty by way of contrast with present bur- 
dens, or because of the deep results that flowed 
out of them. 

I believe in ghosts—not in the kind that croon 
and mutter in the churchyard, nor in those that 
have so little business in the other world that they 
come back to this to manipulate ouija boards or 
tip tables at fifty cents a head. The ghosts men 
really face are those which stare at them out of 
the past by day and by night, saying as Nathan 
said to David, ‘‘Thou didst it; thou didst it;’’ or 
they speak comfortably over those memories which 
make life sweet. 

So memory becomes a lash or a benediction. It 
is sweet to remember when we made good choice 
and stored our minds for future service. It is 
sweet to recall how we stood in the midst of temp- 
tation and how our prayers to God were answered 
that we might stand in the day which tried men’s 
souls; but if we yielded to passion and desire, 
what a lash memory becomes. What comfort is it 
to Samson, when the Philistines are putting out 
his eyes, to remember the kisses and blandish- 
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ments of Delilah? How can one comfort himself 
in the recollection of the pleasant taste of the 
poison when he is writhing in the agonies which 
it has induced? 

Now this old man in Egypt, to whom I have re- 
ferred, came a little later to the end of a long 
journey. Looking back over a vista stretching 
away to life’s morning, he uses this word of which 
I have spoken. He says, ‘‘I remember.’’ What 
does he remember? What was there on the verge 
of the grave, within sight of the end, that came 
back to him? Recollection is a voluntary thing. 
We call up at will those things which we desire out 
of a past, but there is another element in memory 
which is not voluntary. It is the last thing we 
would like to have appear; we would give any- 
thing if it were put as far from us as the east is 
from the west and would never come back to stare 
us out of countenance. Here the old man says 
with delight, ‘‘I remember,’’ and memory sets the 
joy bells ringing in his soul. ‘‘I remember Luz!’’ 
What was Luz? We know it by name of Bethel; 
it was the place where God appeared unto him. 
He never really began to live until that day. All 
that had gone before was of so little accounting 
that he did not feel it worth while to name it. 
He begins where his life began: ‘‘I remember 
Luz.’’ With his head upon a pillow of stone, he 
saw the heavens open and the feet of God’s angels 
passing to and fro between earth and paradise. 
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His eyes had known the wash of briny tears; his 
sins had found him out, and he bore a heavy bur- 
den, but here they dropped from his shoulders, 
face to face with a vision of the mercy of God. 
After the passing of all those years, within sight 
of the end, that holy memory out of the long ago 
burns like a star in the night and he said: ‘‘I re- 
member God !’’ 

But his path had also been a way of pain. I 
would be the last to remind you of the shadows 
which come apace. Some men are troubled over a 
world wherein are to be found sorrow and disap- 
pointment and pain and death. Some men are 
disturbed because we must earn our bread in the 
sweat of our brow, but work is really not a curse 
but a blessing. To find one’s work and do it, is to 
enter a realm of enjoyment than which nothing 
can be sweeter and more uplifting. By the same 
token we rise by the things that are under our 
feet. We mount upon our trials and upon our 
burdens and what might have been a stumbling 
block becomes a stepping stone. So this man had 
not found life a path of roses; it had been again 
and again a via dolorosa, a road of suffering and 
of grief. 

Years ago as I passed down from Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem, I saw the white dome of a Moslem 
tomb, the spot over which it stood was said to be 
a sacred spot, and this is the way the man who 
was dying in Egypt referred to it: He who had 
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said, ‘‘I remember God,’’ also said, ‘‘I remember 
Rachel! As for me, Rachel died by me in the land 
of Canaan, and I buried her there in the way of 
Kphrath, the same is Bethlehem.’’ It was Rachel, 
his wife, who was the mother of Joseph. It was 
Rachel who had been the joy of his heart, and 
though he laid her to rest long, weary years be- | 
fore, her memory had never faded out of his 
thought. Happy the man who has two great lights 
to shine upon him from youth to old age—God and — 
love! | 

The measure of life after all, is to be found in 
the treasures of love which one gains. That is ~ 
what enlarges life and makes it truly beautiful; 
that is the measure of living. Methuselah lived to 
be nine hundred and sixty-nine years of age, but 
his whole life’s story is told in nine short lines. 
They are little more than a record of births and 
deaths. He hung so long upon the bough, it would 
seem almost as if God had forgotten him. Enoch, 
his father, did not live as long as his son by more 
than six hundred years, but there is a single line 
which shows that his life was far longer than his 
son’s—‘‘And Enoch walked with God, and was 
not, for God took him.’’ The New Testament says 
that he was translated that he should not see 
death. Walking with God here, he went to walk 
with Him forever. So the length of life is deter- 
mined by the purpose to which we put it. Many of 
the world’s greatest men died before they were 
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forty and they far outstrip others, who lived to be 
fourscore, in their achievements for the world and ~ 
in the growth and development of their own souls. 

The question then is not so much, how long shall 
I live, but how shall I live. ‘‘If for the sake of thy 
pleasure, thou doest an evil thing, the pleasure 
passes but the evil remains to torment thy soul. 
If for the sake of good thou doest a painful thing, 
the pain soon passes but the good remains to give 
thee unending comfort.’’ Grim old Thomas Car- 
lyle, walking in God’s acre in Keclefechan, said, 
‘The longer I live, and I now stand on the brink 
of eternity, the more there comes back to me that 
sentence which I read as a child: ‘What is the 
chief end of man? To serve God here and to en- 
joy Him forever.’’’ What have you to show for 
the years that are gone? What is the length of 
your life measured by the depths of your experi- 
ence and the breadth of your service? 

That is an interesting story which Dr. Crane 
tells of an old man who fainted in the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad station in New York. They car- 
ried him to the booth of the Travelers’ Aid. He 
was utterly exhausted and starving. He said 
he was sixty-five years of age and had no 
friends, and only fifty cents in the world. He 
wanted to go back to Serbia to die, but he said all 
his money had been stolen. As he was ill, they 
took him to Bellevue Hospital. For twenty-six 
days he grew weaker, but he kept his own counsel 
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and finally died without revealing who he was or 
who were his friends. They prepared him for the 
potter’s field, but some one suggested that they 
search his old, soiled clothing that they had re- 
moved from him when he came. It proved to be a 
gold mine. Cash, jewelry, bonds and deeds were 
crammed into his pockets and sewed into his cloth- 
ing. 

What did his life amount to after all? Was he 
rich? Nay, he died like a pauper and he was a 
pauper. He suffered privation, like many of us, 
not because he had nothing to enjoy, but because 
he was too dead to really enjoy things. He was 
the type of many a wretch who has nothing but 
money. Now real riches is capacity to enjoy. The 
man who enjoys a library is not the one who or- 
ders a thousand books, half of them in red bind- 
ing and half of them in green, without a care or 
knowledge as to what the books contain. The 
humblest man who loves nature and appreciates 
her marvelous beauties enjoys far more than the 
owner the park which the millionaire’s money has 
purchased. Life is to know and feel. Life present 
and life to come in its deepest significance is to 
know God and His Love. So ‘‘ ’Tis life whereof 
our nerves are scant.’’ ’Tis more life and fuller 
for which we cry, a life not measured by the flight 
of years, but measured by the triumphs of service 
over selfishness; the laying up of treasure, not for 
one’s own use, but to enrich the world. 


IV 
WHAT IS YOUR BUSINESS? 


If I were to go to the classified telephone direc- 
tory I could find out how many of you are store- 
keepers or manufacturers. I could look at your 
union cards and find out whether you are printers 
or plumbers or tailors or carpenters. If I were to 
go down these aisles and question you personally, 
I suppose, with few exceptions, you would name to 
me some occupation or profession as the field of 
your activity. In my questioning I would like to 
go below the surface of things. I would like to 
find out what is your real business. 

How occupations multiply! One man is a 
lawyer, another is a lace maker; one is a physi- 
cian, another is a plumber; one is a broker, an- 
other is a barber; one is a teacher, another is a 
tailor. How do you suppose men ever took up 
these different occupations? I hear some one say, 
‘‘Because it was necessary.’’ ‘‘Necessary for 
what, and for whom?’’ Well, first comes the ques- 
tion of aptitude. One man is an artist; form and 
color appeal to him. Here is another man who is 
color-blind. Here is one man who is a musician, 
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he only knew two tunes. Dean Stanley said the 
only music that he really liked was a base drum 
solo. 

It is important then for a man to do the work 
for which he is fitted. A man who is color-blind is 
not fitted to be an engineer on a train where he 
might confuse the signals for danger and for 
safety. General Grant or Dean Stanley could not 
lead an orchestra; they would not know when it 
was in tune. The fact of fitness is also applicable 
in other directions. Here is a man who is a clerk, 
but his heart is in God’s great out-of-doors; he is 
a lover of flowers. He ought to have been a botan- 
ist or a florist; he is out of his element, poring 
over books. His heart is not in it. Every day he 
kicks himself around the block and goes, like a 
quarry slave, scourged to a task in which he has no 
joy. 

Another occasion for the diversity of business is 
human need. If all were plumbers, then there 
were no masons or carpenters. The barber is not 
supposed to get as much of a salary or have as 
large financial holdings as a broker, but it may be 
the barber is quite as important for the well-being 
of the community as the broker. We are to serve 
humanity. Hence somebody must fish off the coast 
of Newfoundland, and men must work and women 
must weep while the harbor bar is moaning. You 
would not like to sweep the streets or to drive an 
ash cart, but somebody must do it or speedily the 
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city will not be a safe place in which to live. You 
sit in the gilded salon of an ocean liner, or stretch 
in your steamer chair on deck, and congratulate 
yourself on your good fortune and revel in the in- 
vigorating breeze; but somebody down below, 
stripped to the waist, is shoveling coal into the 
roaring mouth of the furnace which furnishes 
steam to drive the great Leviathan across the sea. 
While we enjoy the even heat of our homes and 
gain it by pressing a button, somebody far under- 
neath the surface of the earth is digging coal to 
make it possible. 

Let us remember, then, we are members one of 
another. 


“Honor and fame from no condition arise; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 


We boast ourselves upon our occupation’s being 
higher than that of some one else. 


“When Adam dolve and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman?” 


The man who shaves notes may look down upon 
the man who shaves faces, but the barber may be 
the better man of the two. In England the nobil- 
ity has been inclined to look down upon trades- 
people, but many of them were in the ranks of 
traders and artisans until they had sold beer 
enough or tea enough to be knighted. 
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“A king may make a belted knight 
But an honest man’s above his might.” 


Bobby Burns was right when he said, ‘‘We are 
brothers for a’ that and a’ that.’’ It is not even 
safe to boast of one’s family tree or climb it too 
confidently or too far. Mark Twain told us that 
men occasionally find a limb at right angles to the 
trunk with a noose on the end of the limb. 

We are then to realize that one great reason 
why there is such a diversity of occupations is 
that we are members one of another. We must 
divide the world’s tasks among us. We cannot all 
have exactly the one we would like, or if we have 
one that pleases us we must remember that we 
cannot expend our energy and time in it wholly 
upon ourselves. We are not here to be ministered 
unto but to minister. The motto of the Prince of 
Wales is ‘‘I serve,’’ and a far greater than he left 
His message to His disciples, ‘‘I am among you as 
one that serveth.’’ 

One of our enterprising newspapers sent out a 
questionnaire in which people were asked to state 
who was the greatest man in the world. Of course 
opinions greatly varied and men widely differing 
were named for this preéminent position, but one 
thing was of special interest—the claim upon 
greatness made for each of them was the same; 
they had been of most service to the world in their 
day and generation. | 
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But let us go a step further. What is your busi- 
mess? We have two words that differ very widely 
in meaning, although there is only one letter 
changed in the spelling. We speak of a man’s vo- 
cation. What do we mean? Well, one’s vocation 
is his calling. Called of whom? At the risk of 
being called a heretic, I will answer, ‘‘Called of 
God.’’ Wise men are discussing the question 
whether a poet is as much called of God as a 
preacher. I shall not be inveigled into that dis- 
cussion, but if we may take our aptitude as from 
God, the desires and appetencies and abilities as 
given us of God, it would not be difficult to main- 
tain that each man may thus have a calling. That 
is, the thing for which he was especially fitted by 
nature, and so bids fair to offer greatest return 
for his work in service to the world. 

We have another word which some have thought 
was almost synonomous with the first—that word 
is avocation. The word really means to call away 
and the dictionary will give you the words ‘‘dis- 
traction, minor occupation,’’ as a definition. Now 
with these two words before us, it is important to 
discover which is your vocation and which your 
avocation. If vocation is your real calling and 
avocation simply an interference with your voca- 
tion, then I have something to say which has great 
reach of meaning in it. 

The Bible has a great deal to say about callings. 
It says that God called David from the sheepfold, 
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that He called Isaiah and Jeremiah and Amos to 
be prophets. So when Jesus came, He walked the 
shingly beach of Galilee and said to Peter and 
James and John, ‘‘Leave your nets and follow 
me.’’ But they were plying their calling—they 
were fishermen. Jesus said, ‘‘Follow me and I 
will make you fishers of men instead of fisher- 
men.’’ He thus indicated to them that their fish- 
ing was only an avocation, that He had come to in- 
duct them into their vocation; He had called them 
_to be His followers. 

Now we are down to fundamentals. Augustine 
had said: ‘‘Thou hast made us for Thyself, and the 
soul is restless till it rests in Thee.’’ The old 
catechism asked ‘‘ What is the chief end of man?”’ 
and the answer was ‘‘To serve God here and to 
enjoy Him forever.’’ Measured by the values 
which are supreme, standing for what is really 
fundamental in life, nothing that you do for a 
simple living can be called your real vocation. 
The business of life is not to make a fortune to 
leave, but to grow a character that you can take 
with you and that is good enough to last forever. 

You know how to become a lawyer, or a physi- 
cian, or a musician, or a sculptor. You practice 
law, or you practice with a scalpel, or on the 
piano or with the chisel. You give yourself to 
these things, and the measure of your devotion is 
the measure of your success. No man can be an 
adept at the piano unless he practices. One of 
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the great masters said if he did not practice every 
day, he saw the difference; if he went two days 
without practicing, his friends saw the difference; 
if he went a week without practicing, the public 
saw the difference. It was a great tribute to his 
art and to the judgment of the people that before 
Paderewski would come back from his political 
life to take up the instrument of which he was the 
master, he spent a whole year in most exacting 
toil to the limit of his time and ability that he 
might once more become the master which he was 
in earlier days; and he achieved by his devotion 
the task which he had set himself. 

If it is true that there is one great over-arching 
fact, namely, that it is every man’s business to 
serve God, this fact to which I have called your 
attention is of thrilling significance. It is your 
business to improve upon the talents which God 
has given you and for which He will hold you to 
strict account. When you go to your office, or 
your bank, or your store, or your factory, never 
forget that the work in the office or store or fac- 
tory will soon be over. Somebody else’s name will 
be over the door and you will have graduated from 
that avocation and passed into your permanent 
occupation. 

Our real citizenship is not here, but in another 
land, under other conditions. It is quite taboo to 
talk about it, but Socrates was wise enough to say 
that every man ought to think about it and to plan 
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for it, and to be eager to contemplate it. One can- 
not figure the infinitesimal mathematical value 
which threescore years and ten holds to eternity. 
Let us have ordinary sense then as we face the fu- 
ture in a land where years go uncounted. Shake- 
speare makes Cardinal Woolsey say: ‘‘Had I but 
served my God with half the zeal I served my 
king, He would not in mine age have left me 
naked to mine enemies.’’ And many a man can 
say, ‘‘Had I but served God and humanity with the 
zeal with which I served myself in the store and 
factory, I should have had infinite treasure to 
show for it, where now I am but a pauper.”’ 

Men know that to succeed, even in this world, 
men must pay the price in toil and sweat. No man 
becomes a scholar in his sleep. These are the 
times when the nerve of endeavor for all great 
things seems with many to have been cut. There 
is a jaded skepticism which bankrupts holy pur- 
poses and leaves men sodden with selfish ease. 
Horton of England paints a picture of what men 
call ‘‘Modern Progress’’ something like this: He 
says the Spirit of Modern Progress one day 
called upon a Human Being and said to him: 

‘‘T perceive that you are discontented with your 
life. You long for things beyond your power. 
Tell me now what it is ee will make you happy 
and I will give it to you.’ 

The Human Being stopped a moment to reflect 
and answered: 
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“If you have such wonderful power at your 
command, then make my life more comfortable, 
for I am weary of it.”’ 

‘‘You ask for what is easy,’’ and thereupon he 
gave the Human Being beautiful cities with 
streets that were sometimes clean, police depart- 
ments that were occasionally efficient. He gave 
him handsome houses with modern plumbing and a 
thousand other things that made life comforta- 
ble. 

‘‘Now,’’ said the Spirit, ‘‘do you wish for any- 
thing more? You have but to ask, and I will give 
it to you.”’ 

‘‘T wish that my business life were more com- 
fortable.’’ 

‘‘That is easy,’’ answered the Spirit, and there- 
upon he gave him the telephone and telegraph and 
railroads and steamships. 

The Human Being then asked that his pleasures 
might be made more comfortable and the Spirit 
gave him fine theaters and operas, yachts and 
automobiles and the movies. He asked: ‘‘ Are you 
happy now?’’? But the Human Being replied: 

‘‘There is my religion. Make that easier.’’ 

“‘That is simplicity itself,’’? answered the Spirit 
and thereupon he gave him magnificent churches, 
trained choirs, cultivated ministers and_ fifteen- 
minute sermonettes. 

‘‘ Are you satisfied now,”’’ said the Spirit, ‘‘or is 
there something yet lacking to your happiness?”’ 
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‘““My conscience troubles me,’’ said the man. 
‘“Make that more comfortable.’’ 

‘“<That is easiest of all,’’ said the Spirit, and 
thereupon he did away with a personal devil, and 
gave the Human Being an easy-going summer and 
a hell that was just warm enough for a winter re- 
sort. ‘‘Are you satisfied now?”’ 

‘‘Well, really, you have made my religion so 
comfortable and my conscience so easy that I shall 
hardly need to think about either of them.’’ He 
buried himself in the Sunday newspaper, but as 
he looked over-the edge of it, he noticed that the 
Spirit was preparing to fly out at the window. 
‘Where are you going?”’ 

‘‘T am going to see my father,’’ said the Spirit. 
‘¢He is dying.”’ 

‘<¢ And who is your father?’’ 

‘‘The Spirit of Nobility,’’ replied the Spirit of 
Modern Progress, ‘‘and from what I have seen 
here, he is on his last legs!’’? That is worthy of 
serious thought. 

As nothing worth while in ordinary occupations 
can be accomplished without stress and devotion, 
so nothing in the chief business of life can he 
gained except at the price of unselfish and unend- 
ing service. We must put the first things first. 
We must realize that only one thing counts, that, 
giving attention to that, all other things take their 
place and receive their real value thereby. No 
values are so important as moral values. If one 
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does not like his business, he can change to an- 
other business, but no man can move out of the 
structure which he has reared for himself. He 
must live in that forever. 

A friend of mine tells of a Congressman of 
means who had in his home a young lady who had 
been helper and friend of his wife and to whom the 
family were greatly attached. She became en- 
gaged to a young builder in Washington, and his 
wife suggested to the Congressman that it would 
be a fine thing for them to give the young man an 
opportunity to put up a structure which people 
could watch and admire, and it might bring him 
much business. The Congressman went to an 
architect and secured drawings and specifications 
for such a house as he was willing to put up. He 
then called the builder and spread his plans be- 
fore him. He said: ‘‘I want you to put up for 
me the very best house that can be built on these 
specifications. I am trusting you implicitly and I 
want you to make a fine job.’’ 

The builder had now married the young woman 
to whom he had been engaged, and his life work 
seemed well begun; but he had hardly commenced 
the building when the thought suggested itself 
that by putting in a cheaper foundation, he could 
charge for the best, pocket the difference and no 
one would be the wiser. When that thought takes 
possession every honest thought goes out of the 
mind. What he had begun in the foundation, he 
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carried on throughout the whole building. The. 
timber which was out of sight was inferior tim- 
ber, and poorly seasoned. With paint and putty 
on the outside he made things look fair and good. 
At length the house was finished and taking his 
wife with him, he went to the Congressman’s home 
and laid lown the keys upon the table. The Con- 
gressman and his wife were standing together and 
as he took up the keys, he said: 

‘‘Have you made me the best house that could 
be built on these specifications?’’ With the blood 
of his shame almost bursting through his cheeks, 
the man answered, ‘‘I have.’’ Then the Congress- 
man said: ‘‘My wife and I are deeply interested in 
you. We want you to succeed and we want to help 
you. We have decided to give to you and your 
wife this home for your own. It is yours without 
incumbrance,’’ and he passed the keys over to the 
astonished couple. 

They moved into the new house. It was not 
long before the inferior foundations had settled 
and the front door would not shut. All the doors 
were soon warped from their places, and a little 
later the plaster began to crack and the rain be- 
gan to seep through the roof and discolor the 
ceiling. One stormy day, with the rain dripping 
down upon the parlor floor, the husband burst into 
tears and said to his wife, ‘‘ What a different house 
I would have built if I had known we were always 
to live in it!”’ 
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Tt almost staggers one to think that in the great 
building which we call life the testing time will 
come. Hay and stubble, unworthy acts, unholy 
thoughts and purposes, will all interfere with and 
at last overwhelm the integrity of the structure. 
We have only one business after all and that is to 
grow a life that is good enough to last forever. 
All other incidents and accidents and every avoca- 
tion must be so directed as to contribute to that 
great structure which life rears, so that when the 
winds descend and the floods come, it will stand 
for it is founded on the rock. 


Vv 
WHO ARE YOUR FRIENDS? 


‘‘What is the secret of your life?’’ asked Hliza- 
beth Browning of Charles Kingsley. ‘‘Tell me, 
that I may make mine beautiful.’? ‘‘I had a 
friend,’’ was the reply. 

The first question we want to have very clearly 
in mind then is this—Who is my friend? Not the 
man who takes advantage of my weakness to lay 
temptations before me at the point where I can 
least successfully resist; not the man who flatters 
me and cuts the nerve of eager endeavor; not the 
man who assures me that I am perfect in all my 
ways; not the man who is a ‘‘hail-fellow, well 
met,’’ for the spending of my money and the over- 
throw of my character. He is my truest friend 
who helps me to live up to the best that is in me, 
who is constantly challenging me to something 
nobler and higher than that to which I have at- 
tained, who is setting an example before me that 
will not allow me to rest upon my laurels but fills 
me with a holy discontent with any achievements 
already made to the end that I may go forward to 
the very noblest thing of which my life is capable. 


He must set before me a higher example of per- 
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sonal living; must set open the doors of a larger 
life; must make me ashamed of my selfish ambi- 
tions and challenge me by his unfolding of the 
noblest and best. 

To come in touch with a noble soul is to feel an 
energizing power which words cannot describe. 
Under the thrill of some great address or in the 
presence of some glorious symphony, we have 
caught the ideal of a holy fellowship. Hvery man 
who has had a college course is certain that noth- 
ing in that course affected him so much as the 
character of the men with whom he came into fel- 
lowship and whom he counted among his friends; 
some professor who would be to him what Arnold 
of Rugby was to his students, or what Mark Hop- 
kins was to President Garfield. 

We are stimulated to do our best by those who 
believe in us, who expect great things of us and 
who will not be satisfied with anything less than 
our very best. It has often happened that the good 
has been the enemy of the best, that men have con- 
tented themselves with being mediocre when they 
might have been superb. 

How the pages of history reveal the influence of 
friends! There is the classic story of Damon and 
Pythias; and another of matchless beauty, that of 
David and Jonathan. It was Melanchthon who but- 
tressed Luther and gave him cheer when his heart 
was like to fail; it was Hallam who challenged the 
soul of Tennyson; it was Mary Lamb who made 
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Charles Lamb what he was, and Elizabeth Brown- 
ing who lived in the matchless poems of her com- 
rade and husband, Robert Browning. 

It is true that we must keep our friendships in 
repair ; for, after all, friendship is the master pas- 
sion of life. All loves hide in its bosom, all possi- 
bilities are held in its open hand. A man’s life is 
measured by his friendships. If our friendships 
are few, our influence is by so much circumscribed. 
The power to give and the power to get are each 
measured by our capacity for friendship. 

If all these things are so, then, if I am to judge 
of one’s character, among the first questions I 
must ask is this one—Who are your friends? If I 
can find out that, I shall know what the attractions 
and gravitations of your soul are. I shall know 
the things to which you respond; I shall know 
what your ideals are; what you long to be your- 
self. It is a trite saying that ‘‘men are known 
(and women too) by the company they keep.”’ 

We use the word ‘‘fellowship.’?’ What does it 
mean? Kinship. ‘‘If your heart is as my heart, 
give me your hand,’ cries the old Israelite. We 
measure those whom we want to know by the com- 
pany they keep. If they have among their friends 
the sordid and the selfish, the corrupt and the vi- 
cious, we know it cannot be otherwise than that 
they themselves will be tainted thereby. One can- 
not take pitch into his bosom and not be defiled; 
one cannot fellowship with those who delight in 
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selfish and sensual things without losing the fine 
edge of his devotion for the things which are pure, 
lovely and of good report. The fact that you 
choose bad companions is proof of itself that you 
are in sympathy with the low and vulgar. If you 
do not wish to be of the earth, earthy; if you do 
not wish to play the part of the moral coward or 
the rowdy, then do not associate with them. If 
you sail with pirates, you must expect the pirate’s 
doom. The judge will give little value to your 
protestations of innocence. He will answer, ‘‘You 
entered this company from choice. With all ave- 
nues open to you, you chose this way; that shows 
that it was the life which appealed to you.’’ A man 
whose ambitions and desires are lower than yours, 
who shocks you until you grow stolid by his selfish 
and immoral desires, will constantly drag you 
down. 

Here, then, are some of the impressive messages 
which hide in the word ‘‘friendship.”’ 

First of all, let us remember there is a universal 
ery forit. The cry of agony which comes from the 
lips of the broken-hearted is ‘‘No one cares. I 
have no friends.’’ Perhaps it is their own fault, 
for the good Book declares, ‘‘He that would have 
friends must show himself friendly.’’ But it is a 
bitter hour in any man’s life when he allows him- 
self to lose a friend. Some little act, some care- 


less word! Carlton’s little poem has deep signifi- 
cance: 
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“Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged birds. 
You can’t do that way when you're flying words. 
Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall back dead, 
But God himself can’t kill them when they’re said.” 


The great time to make friends is in one’s youth. 
We are in the formative period of life when we 
can adapt ourselves to circumstances. The im- 
pressions which are made upon us are lasting. 
We are hero-worshippers and idealists. Things 
which are noble and great appeal to us. Now is 
the time for us.to make life-long friends. Others 
will come in the passing years but only these grow 
with our growth and strengthen with our strength. 
‘Old wood to burn, old shoes to wear, old friends 
to love.’’ 

Friendships of school and college days are, next 
to the dividends of home, the greatest enrichment 
that can come to the life of a young man or woman. 
After long experience, I do not hesitate to say 
that the friendships of college are the greatest 
things we draw from it. The men with whom you 
associate are going to be men of influence and 
power in the life of the church, the state and so- 
ciety. If you have chosen wisely, they will help 
you bear your burdens and open to you doors of 
opportunity and usefulness. You will draw divi- 
dends all your life in strengthened character, in 
_heartening sympathy, in moral and intellectual 
challenge. 
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“The friends thou hast and their adoption tried 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel.” 


As to your choice of friends, this ought to be 
said: No one is perfect. If he was, he would be 
exceedingly lonely in a world like ours. As I have 
said, the one thing to insist upon is purpose and 
character. Not what your friend has attained, but 
what way is he facing; not has he done anything 
that was wrong, but does he desire to do the things 
which are good. If so, because of his real pur- 
pose, he will do you good and not evil, he will 
challenge you to the best. Will he be kind to you 
when you need kindness, and will he be firm with 
you when you need firmness? Will he be stern 
with you when you turn away from the best that 
isin you? Will he even wound your spirit that he 
may save your soul alive? 

But friendship is not something whose records 
are all on the credit side. The question is not a sin- 
gle one—What will my friend and my friendship 
do for me? There is a complement and supplement 
to that, ‘‘What can J do through friendship for my 
friends?’’ First of all, I must be kind to them. 
We often show a side of our nature to our friends 
that we would never show to our enemies, and we 
are sometimes most exhausting and ill-tempered 
to those within our own family circle and the circle 
of our truest friends. 

If one had to choose for his friends between the 
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prodigal son and the elder brother, most people 
would rather risk the prodigal than the Pharisee. 
If you are going to be a friend to a man, you must 
deal with absolute honesty. You must betray no 
secret nor stab him in the dark. All that he con- 
fides to you must be kept in a sealed package and 
you must not tamper with the wax. He does not 
need to lock his property or his thoughts or stand 
guard over either. You must give up your rights 
rather than win them through dishonesty. You 
must eat honest bread. Never trample on the feel- 
ings of your friend. If you have to rebuke him, 
do it as a mother or a dear brother would do it, 
and deal with him as you would like him to deal 
with you. 

Keep your friendships in repair and don’t hide 
your interest. If you love him, tell him so. If he 
helps you, let him know you appreciate it. There 
are some men who never can be good friends, for 
they expect too much and give too little. They 
are suspicious and small-minded. They are al- 
ways on the look-out for motives. If there is any- 
thing they do not like, they grow cold and distant. 
If you do not hear from them for a little time, you 
have to write and find out what the trouble is. 
Their friends cannot have confidence in them be- 
cause they have never made the great surrender. 

Do not make a friend of anybody until you are 
willing to pay the price, and when you have ac- 
cepted them, stand by them to the end, The only 
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friendship which amounts to much is the friend- 
ship which requires no explanation. If you hadn’t 
seen your friend for ten days you could begin 
where you left off. If it had been years since you 
heard from him, you could write to him with as 
much confidence as though you had heard from 
him the day before. That is the kind of friend- 
ship that enriches life. That is the kind which 
saves men from the grave of the broken-hearted. 
That is the friendship which crowns life and be- 
comes that thing which we properly name friend- 
ship—‘‘the master passion.’’ It is a friendship 
of that sort which sanctifies all the relationships 
of life. That is the spirit which makes a true 
father or mother or son or daughter or husband or 
wife. 

If you will study the character of Jesus the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, you will discover what 
made Him the greatest friend the world ever saw. 
One of our leading writers has said, ‘‘Jesus of 
Nazareth was a private person in search of a 
friend, and that was the basis of the religion which 
He founded. Men have been so anxious to declare 
His divinity that they have sometimes forgotten 
that which ought to give us heart and cheer—that 
He was very man as well as very God. When shall 
we ever come to see Him as He really was and to 
love Him for His comradeship?’’ The translators 
of the Bible have seemed to struggle and fairly 
wreck the Greek idiom to preserve something 
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stately, instead of yielding to that which was ten- 
derly human. For instance, when He comes back 
to His disciples at the sea after His resurrection, 
the translator of the King James version quotes 
Him as saying, ‘‘Children, have you any meat?’’ 
but Moffat comes nearer to the truth by saying, 
‘‘Lads, have you caught anything?’’ but what He 
really did was to use an idiom which has been in 
vogue for untold millenniums, shouted over the 
waves of Galilee and the Mediterranean, over 
Narragansett Bay and Tim Pond, ‘‘Boys, what 
luck!?? That was exactly what Jesus said and 
that was the spirit which every fisherman then and 
now could appreciate. 

All He had to show for His ministry in the world 
when He hung upon the cross was a few friends, 
both men and women. They were none of them 
perfect. Of His chosen disciples some denied Him 
and all fled. There were faults—grievous ones— 
in every one of them, but Jesus loved them not 
simply because of what they were but because of 
what they might become. He saw the saint behind 
the draping of flesh; He saw the diamond glitter- 
ing through the dust. He said to them, ‘‘Ye are 
my friends if ye do whatsoever I command you.’’ 

In one family there were three as wide apart 
in temperament as three could well be, and yet the 
Book says of them that ‘‘Jesus loved Martha and 
Mary and their brother Lazarus.’’ Martha, the 
painstaking and thrifty, Mary, the meditative and 
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mystic, and Lazarus, the younger brother. Some 
have identified him with the young man whom 
Jesus loved but who went away sorrowful after 
the great refusal. I do not know what basis there 
could be for that, but whatever limitations he had, 
the Book says, ‘‘ Jesus loved him.’’ 

It was His friendship for men that fastened the 
world to Him. He gave Himself so royally that no 
man who came to know Him truly could deny Him. 
In His presence one grew ashamed of his selfish- 
ness. Matthew closed his books at the receipt of 
the customs and followed Him; and Zaccheus, 
when he saw Him, threw up his hands and said, 
‘‘Tf I have cheated any man I give him back four- 
fold.’’ Men left their friends to follow Him and 
even the thief hanging on the cross fell in love 
with Him, and He went home to heaven carrying 
the thief in His arms. 

With the emphasis of far-reaching understand- 
ing, Dr. Macauley writes: 


“*If one were to lead me into a great cathedral 
tower and point to a mass of metal suspended out 
of reach and bid me sound the note to which that 
bell was tuned, in one sense I would be powerless, 
I could not reach it. In another sense the means 
was at my hand. I could sound a flute below, note 
after note, until at the utterance of the right ap- 
peal some faint response was murmured; catch- 
ing the tone responsive I but need to prolong my 
note upon the flute until the great bell begins to 
speak, vibrating in every molecule and sending its 
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appeal far out athwart the land responsive to the 
silver flute note that awoke it to the secret of its 
sounding life. The deepest thing about that bell 
which no hand of mine could reach was the note 
to which it was tuned to respond.’’ 


It is not otherwise that heart answereth to 
heart at the voice of a common love. Hearts that 
are in tune awake to new melodies when called 
upon by the resistless urge of that fellowship to 
which God himself has tuned them. 


VI 
WHAT DO YOU READ? 


Before you answer this question I would like to 
ask, ‘‘Why do you read?”’ and then I want to ask, 
“‘How do you read?’’ 

Many a mother proudly affirms of her son, ‘‘He 
is a great reader’’; but why and how is he read- 
ing? Coarse feeding makes coarse flesh, and 
coarse reading or reading badly done plays havoc 
with the mind. I want to know why I am reading 
before I can tell what kind of reading will accom- 
plish the purpose I have in mind. 

1. Bacon said, ‘‘Reading maketh a full man.’’ 
So I want to store my mind with information. I 
do not pretend to dispute the masters. They will 
all tell you I suppose that if you wish to write 
upon any theme the best thing is to write before 
you read what anybody else has written. Then 
your work will be your own. Your product ought 
to come from your own thinking and not another’s. 
The spider weaves his web out of his own body 
and you must do the same with the fabric you 
produce. 

I think that must be true because so many wise 


men say it. Therefore, I hope the confession I 
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am about to make will not be used against me by 
my enemies or cause the intellectually alert to 
blaspheme, but I shall have to admit that when I 
had an article to write, or a book on the stocks, 
my first thought was always, ‘‘What have older 
and wiser men than I said upon this subject and 
what did they do before they wrote.’’ I thought 
of course that these men were following their own 
advice and that I should find my spring unadul- 
terated and virgin. When I struck a gem I said, 
‘“‘How glorious to mine a jewel like that,’’ and 
when I quoted it old Karshook said to me, ‘‘That 
gem has done business for a millennium and it is 
perfectly all right to use it. Nobody has found a 
flaw in it.’? So I studied the writings of other 
men. I tried to run down the famous proverbs, 
the pithy puns and scintillating gems of speech 
which have been numbered among my literary 
treasures for years. I ran a thought back from 
one century to another and one country to another, 
until I began to wonder if a single sentence could 
be used by any one that had not been used before. 
I thought a modern must have coined the phrase 
‘‘eoing to the dogs,’’ but I found the moderns 
stole it from Aristophanes. 

So I have been thinking less of the spider as 
my literary example and more about the bee and 
the bird and the ant. I notice the gay bumble-bee, 
thrusting his furry old head into the lily and apple 
blossom and bearing off some sweet morsel from 
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every opening flower to work it over for his own 
honey. I notice the birds, pickers up of uncon- 
sidered trifles to make their nests, and the ants 
adding little by little to their store from every 
available source. Then I learned that for me it 
was better to fill up with nectar from living 
flowers, take time enough to make it honey, and 
then unload. I could ‘‘write with fury and cor- 
rect with phlegm’’ having once begun. 

2. I want to read for interest. The world is 
made up of a number of things. I would like to 
know something about as many as I can. I want 
to solve through my reading some of life’s mys- 
teries. I want to sit down too before life’s conun- 
drums as I do before the man who takes rabbits 
out of his hat and throws a coin out of the window 
to take it the next instant out of his shoe; who 
pulls a hundred yards of ribbon and a flag and a 
set of china out of a thimble. I do not know how 
he does it and I don’t care to know; I just like to 
see him do it. That is why I like to read Mark 
Twain or George Ade. It is all so clever. 

3. Then I like to read as a literary critic or as 
an old Scotch sermon-taster. A beautiful sentence 
pleases me as much as a beautiful flower does a 
botanist, or a beautiful picture an artist, or a 
beautiful carving an architect or a sculptor, or a 
beautiful gem a lover of precious stones. 

Words are things—yea, more, they have life. 
They laugh and cry; they thrust and parry; they 
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flash like lightning; they roll like thunder among 
the mountains; they make me catch my breath and 
send cold chills down my back. Then whenI am | 
tired, they rest me. I know what Longfellow 
meant when he said: 


“Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


“Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice 
And lend to the rime of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice; 


“And the night shall be filled with music 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 


4. I love to read stories, but the stories that 
please me best are life-stories. Life is stranger 
than fiction. Nothing is so thrilling as life. I love 
to read such twice-told tales as ‘‘From the Log 
Cabin to the White House,’’ ‘‘F'rom the Sod House 
to the Governor’s Chair,’’ ‘‘From the Tanner’s 
Shop to the Head of the Army,’’ ‘‘F'rom the Tele- 
graph Key to the Castle of Skibo.’’ I like to 
watch the struggle and go through the motions my- 
self. After every such application I get up an 
hour or two earlier, and sit up an hour or two later 
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and go through a new set of intellectual and moral 
calisthenics. I go to the wood-house with my ax 
and sweat off a few pounds, or I take a ten-cent 
copy of ‘‘Marcus Aurelius,’’ or ‘‘Common Faults 
in Writing English,’’ and see how many minutes I 
can save to enrich my mind while I am riding 
down town on a strap, or waiting for the barber. 
I begin new economies, I buy an apple and eat it 
in the office instead of a porterhouse steak at the 
Union League Club. 

It does me good to read such books as ‘‘Dam- 
aged Souls,’’ by Gamaliel Bradford. I like to 
know on what banana peel others slipped so that 
I can be on the watch as I turn the next street 
corner. There is nothing like life! 


“A poem hangs on every bush 
Where comes the poet’s eye, 

The street begins to masquerade 
When Shakespeare passes by.” 


How wonderful life becomes as the epitome of 
poetry, and drama and tragedy, so plain that the 
wayfaring man though a fool need not err. The 
commonest life, like Moses? bush, becomes aflame! 

5. Then I want to read for inspiration. There 
are times when virtue has gone out of one; when 
one feels absolutely empty and more than that— 
when one feels absolutely stolid. You do not want 
to talk or to be talked to, or at; you have the all- 
gone feeling for which the doctors prescribe mo- 
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lasses and sulphur or bitters in the spring—that 
“‘spring feeling.’’? ‘‘What you want is a tonic,’’ 
the doctor says. That is just it—a tonic. That is 
why I read. A few pages of Martineau, a sentence 
or two from Carlyle, or Victor Hugo, or Emerson 
will usually start me; or a page of The New Re- 
public to make me mad,—almost any page of it will 
do that,—just something to make the wheels go 
round. Then when my appetite comes back, I want 
a square meal, something that will fortify me 
against another attack of the intellectual blues, 
something that has interest and soul nourishment 
enough in it so that I can go forty days in the 
wilderness without getting under a juniper tree. 

6. When I cannot sleep I do not resort to bro- 
mides, to aspirin or sulphonal or other sedatives. 
I turn for a panacea and specific to literature. A 
sermon is supposed to be the best soporific, but 
since I have no one to preach to me, and to preach 
to myself is too heavy a task, I turn to poetry. 
After I have turned over my pillow until both 
sides are hot, this is what happens: 

My alter-ego whispers to me in the dark some- 
thing like this: 

‘“‘You forgot to answer two pressing letters.’’ 

I reply, with slow inhalation, 


“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 


‘‘Why don’t you get up and answer them?”’ 
I exhale with deliberation, 
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“The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea.” 


‘‘Have you got that report ready for to-mor- 
row?”’ 


“The plowman homeward plods his weary way.” 


‘‘Have you got money enough for the rent?”’ 
“And leaves the world to darkness and to me.” 
Then he begins to hedge a little, ‘‘Maybe to- 
morrow will do.’’ 


“Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight.” 


“Tt isn’t worth fretting about anyway.”’ 


“And all the air a solemn stillness holds.” 


‘Let it set, let it set, don’t fret!’’ 


“Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight.” 


‘‘Don’t fret, don’t fret!’’ 


“And drowsy tinklings lull the distant fold.” 


The next I realize the sun is shining into the 
room and Martha, whose name is Mary, says, 
‘¢What a wonderful sleep you have had. Did you 
know you snored?’’? (What a libel!) 

‘‘What did you take last night?’’ 

‘“‘Only a spoonful of ‘An Hlegy in a Country 
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Church-yard.’ It worked like a charm. No boot- 
legger to pay for that and no reaction.’’ 

But how shall I read? As the bee rifles the 
flower? Stay only long enough to get a mouthful 
of honey? What is the author saying? Is that 
what he meant to say? Am I skimming the sur- 
face of his thought? Don’t read at all if it isn’t 
worth reading well. Life is too short. Read only 
the saints, but give the author, saint or sinner, a 
fair chance to have his say. Be certain you are 
not missing any gem. Look around enough to be 
sure that you will not have to be ashamed when 
somebody shows you that you picked up only a 
nickel where there was a five-caret diamond in 
sight. 

Long ago Disraeli said, ‘‘We are now in want 
of an art to teach how books are to be read rather 
than to read them.’’ Long before Disraeli spoke, 
Milton had written 


“Who reads 
Incessantly and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains 
Deep-versed in books but shallow in himself.” 


One must therefore understand how to read if 
_ he is to get real good out of his reading. One 
must discriminate. Not all books on the same sub- 
ject are of equal value; not all writings by the 
same author are equally instructive. Not all chap- 
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ters in the same book have the same power of fact 
or statement or inspiration. Therefore, Bacon 
said, ‘‘Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and di- 
gested.’? So it happens that a few books well 
studied and thoroughly digested nourish the un- 
derstanding more than hundreds but ‘‘gargled in 
the mouth.”’ 

One learns how to read by reading. You go to 
college not simply to amass facts, to study particu- 
lar books, though that seems to be the immediate 
purpose. What you really do is to learn how to 
study, that is, how to read, how to apply yourself 
to the task in hand, how to select and assimilate 
the facts and theories that are presented. I have 
a friend well known on both sides of the Atlantic. 
He is an omnivorous reader. One wonders how 
he can read so many books and master them. 
That is a faculty which he has developed by con- 
stant use. He averages more than a book a day 
throughout the year. By long practice he is able 
to pick out at a glance the salient points in a para- 
graph and because of his application he fastens 
these things in his mind. He will give a better 
review of a book after three hours’ reading than 
most men can after three days spent on the same 
book. 

It is this faculty so developed which makes a 
whole library bear tribute and puts its treasures 
where they can be selected and utilized. A man 
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who does not know how to read looks helplessly at 
the finest library. He does not know where to find 
the things he wants. Here is infinite treasure but 
it is locked and he has no key. Money may buy a 
great library but the man who simply buys it does 
not really own it. That library belongs to the man 
who knows how to use it ; who possesses the key 
which unlocks its treasures and lays them at his 
feet. There is a sense of victory in one’s heart 
when he enters a library, feeling that he is on 
speaking terms with the great minds whose riches 
are stored there. He knows what he wants. He 
questions those who are best prepared to answer 
and he goes away enriched above measure by the 
contributions which he asked for and has received. 

Reading pays best dividends not in the choice 
sentences read nor in the facts accumulated but in 
the incentive it gives the reader to think for him- 
self. The book that makes me think is far better 
than the one which pleases the fancy or provokes 
a laugh. When some one asked Socrates why he, 
who was no orator, undertook to train others to 
speak, he replied, ‘‘On the principle that a whet- 
stone which cannot cut at all is able to put an edge 

upon the knife.’’ 
_ Many books require no thought from those who 
read them, as they required very little from those 
who wrote them. It is a harm rather than a help 
to read a book that requires no mental effort. If 
the mind loafs how can it receive wages? Robert- 
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son’s words are well worth quoting. ‘‘Multifari- 
ous reading weakens the mind more than doing 
nothing; for it becomes a necessity at last, like 
smoking, and is an excuse for the mind to lie dor- 
mant while thought is poured in and runs through 
a clear stream over unproductive gravel on which 
not even mosses grow. It is the idlest of all idle- 
ness and leaves more of impotency than any 
other.’’ 

Reading with care, the great thoughts of great 
thinkers pass into the warp and woof of our intel- 
lectual being. Or, to change the figure, it puts 
iron into the blood and develops an intellectual 
backbone which can be gained in no other way. 

It is simply wasting one’s time, and worse than 
wasting it, to read many of the novels which crowd 
the book shelves and have some of them a place 
among the best sellers. In some cases, the work is 
well done but it wasn’t worth doing. Some of 
them doubtless hold the mirror up to nature, but 
why should we be obliged to look at such nause- 
ating, sordid, disappointing things all the time? 
Alas, we are forced to see them every day as we 
walk Main Street and must they be served up 
to us morning, noon and night? Can’t we ever 
get away from them? Must the mirror always be 
set so that the same selfish and unwholesome life 
is staring at us even when we sit down in the quiet 
of the home to rest and read? 

Of course we know ‘‘Babbitt’’ and his friends. 
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He was past-master of publicity for himself, a 
signal illustration of the modern beatitude, 
‘Blessed is he who blows his own horn, for it shall 
be well blown’’; but do we have to hear its strident 
tones at the dinner table? The nauseating story 
of broken hearts and ruined homes and divorce 
courts and suicides and the morgue is sadly and 
bitterly true, but do we have to wade knee deep in 
that filth and must every author start a new school 
of realism in which the last clinic is more brutal 
and bloody than the one before? 

There was a time when ministers thought they 
had to wallow through the slums of the city and 
show in the pulpit all the abominations of the 
underworld. It finally dawned upon most of them 
that they were debauching their own young people 
only in lesser degree than those who had passed 
through those experiences. 

One rises from the reading of the uncanny pages 
of ‘‘purpose’’ novels and sex exploitation not only 
with a bad taste in one’s mouth but also with the 
feeling that he ought to get into the house by some 
back way, where he would not meet the children, 
until he had had a chance to fumigate himself and 
cleanse his mind by an intellectual bath of car- 
bolic and peroxide. 

As soon as one gets a taste of a book he can tell 
what its effect is going to be upon himself. Why 
should he go on and make a meal of poisonous 
food? It takes too long to get the effect of it out 
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of one’s constitution. Do not trifle with your in- 
tellectual life. Nourish it with clear waters and 
healthful food. Do not give a book a place on your 
library table when you would throw the author out 
of the window if he dared to say to your family 
the things which he has written. 

I have left until the last the specific answer to 
the question, What shall I read? Thus far I have 
laid down principles by which the reader might 
be able to choose his own books. Truth to tell, no 
man can make out a list of books that will exactly 
suit the mind of any other man. I have made out 
many lists of books for Young Men’s Christian 
Associations and Sunday Schools and college 
classes, each one differing from the other as the 
needs of the group to which they were addressed 
also differed. In the lists of the best ten books 
made out by men of more or less reputation and 
published in our magazines, it will be noticed that 
no two are alike and that each list contains some 
book or books that the average connoisseur in 
literature would say that no man in his senses 
would think of recommending when compared 
with others which they omitted. 

The reason for such recommendation is doubt- 
less to be found in the fact that the particular 
book came to the reader in such a way and at such 
a time as to set him to thinking for himself and 
there flowed out of his thinking such beneficial re- 
sults that he thinks kindly of the book which was 
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in some sense the primary cause of his intellectual 
or moral gain.* 

In addition to the principles already named by 
which you will choose your books, allow me to call 
to your attention in a sentence the things you need 
to learn from books. You ought to know as much 
as possible about. yourself, about your body, its 
needs and powers and limitations, how to use it 
and not abuse it, how to care for it, so that the 
machine may not be crippled or destroyed by ig- 
norance or dalliance on your part. You want to 
know more about your mind, its laws, its capaci- 
ties, the best method to make and keep it at its 


* As a matter of suggestion and of historic interest here 
follows a list of the books which Theodore Roosevelt took 
with him to Africa. Because of their binding he ealled them 
his “Pigskin Library”: 

Bible; Apocrypha; Borrow, “Bible in Spain,” “Zingali,” 
“Lavengro,” “Wild Wales,” “The Romany Rye”; Shakespeare; 
Spenser, “Faérie Queene”; Marlowe; Mahan, “Sea Power”; 
Macaulay, History, Essays, Poems; Homer, Iliad, Odyssey; La 
Chanson de Roland; Nibelungenlied; Carlyle, “Frederick the 
Great”; Shelley, Poems; Bacon, Essays; Lowell, Literary Es- 
says, “Bigelow Papers”; Emerson, Poems; Longfellow; Tenny- 
son; Poe, Tales, Poems; Keats; Milton, “Paradise Lost?’ 
(Books I and II); Dante, “Inferno” (Carlyle’s translation) > 
Holmes, “Autocrat,” “Over the Teacups”; Bret Harte, Poems, 
“Tales of the Argonauts,” “Luck of Roaring Camp”; Brown- 
ing, Selections; Crothers, “Gentle Reader”; Mark Twain, 
“Huckleberry Finn,” “Tom Sawyer”; Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress”; Euripides (Murray’s translation), “Hippolytus,” 
“Bacche”; The Federalist; Gregorovius, “Rome”; Seott, “Le- 
gend of Montrose,” “Guy Mannering,” “Waverley,” “Rob Roy,” 
“Antiquary”; Cooper, “Pilot,” “Two Admirals”; Froissart; 
Perey’s Reliques; Thackeray, “Vanity Fair” and “Pendennis”; 
Dickens, “Mutual Friend,” “Pickwick.” 
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best. There are laws of psychology, the knowledge 
of which will pay great dividends. 

If you have decided what your life work is to be 
you will desire to know as much as possible about. 
your business or profession. The more you know 
about it, the more intelligently will you address 
yourself to its prosecution. 

You are to face great questions of social and 
national life. You must therefore know the his- 
tory of your own land and people. You must 
know the past in order to understand the present 
and the future of this great country. You ought 
to know not only the events but also the literature 
of America. The sneer of the England of John- 
son’s time, ‘‘Who reads an American book,’’ was 
silenced by Washington Irving. Now we have a 
literature unsurpassed by any nation. You will 
want to know its masters. 

A new era is dawning. America cannot isolate 
herself, she must take her place in the world’s 
work. She is in position to do more for the world 
than any other nation. You will need to know the 
deep significance of the world events that are 
happening to-day and be able to give an intelli- 
gent reason for the faith that is in you. 

The greatest factor in the life of the individual 
and the race is the religious factor. It has always 
been mighty to make or to mar the interests of 
mankind. You cannot do your best for men until 
you are conscious of God’s help in your own life. 
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You will come to understand that God has pur- 
poses for the race which are being wrought out 
through the passing centuries. ‘‘All history is 
mystery until read as His story.’’ God fitted the 
world to be the dwelling place of man. Through 
long training God is fitting men to understand His 
purposes and to try to work them out. 

There is one Book above all books that you will 
need to saturate your mind with if you are to play 
your part in the world of men. The Bible is su- 
preme in literature. You had better be ignorant 
of the masters in any department of literature 
than to be ignorant of the Bible. It will find you 
in your needs as no other book can. It has in- 
spiration unmatched. It knows the needs of men 
and the great men of the ages lay their tribute at 
its feet. Take the quotations from the Bible out 
of our literature and the best will be gone. As a 
manual of literature there is nothing to compare 
with it. No man can really be called uneducated 
who knows the letter and spirit of the Bible. Its 
style is matchless and it is the most popular book 
in the world, measured by its circulation. It has 
a power all its own and which Jesus explained by 
saying, ‘‘The words I speak unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life.”’ 

One last thought stirs my heart. What is to be 
the end of your reading? If it is a selfish culture 
you will be condemned of God and men and of 
your own soul. Culture is power, but if the man 
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who knows the most does the least he becomes an 
impertinence and a wastrel. What will your cul- 
ture be—a load ora lift? Will it be so selfish as to 
handicap you in the tasks of life? Will you boast 
of your attainment and be cold to the needs of 
others? Or will your culture give you greater 
power for good and will you use it for Him who 
set the pattern for us all and of whom the ages 
say, ‘‘He came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister’’? 


VII 
WHAT ARE YOU WORTH? 


Governor William Claflin of Massachusetts, who 
was a parishioner of mine and a Representative 
in Congress, was on the Committee of Reception 
when Li Hung Chang, the great Chinese Premier, 
visited Washington during the presidency of Gen- 
eral Grant. He told me that the first question 
which the Premier asked of the men who were 
introduced to him was ‘‘What are you worth?’’ 
Now that would seem almost as impertinent as to 
ask a lady of uncertain age how old she is. But 
Li Hung Chang was reputed to be the richest man 
in China and he evidently wanted to know whether 
the men whom he met were in the same class with 
himself. Being an Oriental and very anxious to 
find out, he thought there was no better way than 
to ask, and so he propounded his query with no 
sense of impropriety. If you will excuse me, I 
would like to ask the same question—What are 
you worth? 

I am quite aware that in making an estimate of 
your value the question will turn upon the stand- 


ard of value which we adopt. You have doubtless 
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received letters from efficiency experts who have 
prepared a questionnaire by which you would be 
able to rate your own efficiency. They ask you 
if you know your points of weakness and of 
strength; if you are easily discouraged or if you 
have great confidence in yourself; if you are pos- 
sessed by sins of indulgence or indifference, or 
can decide things instantly and act promptly. Do 
you know in what service you are best and where 
you are most deficient? When you have answered 
these questions and given yourself such percent- 
ages as you think are honest, you can add up the 
result and find out whether you are fifty or sev- 
enty-five or ninety per cent efficient. 

As a pragmatic test of the way people regard 
you, I could obtain from Dunn and Bradstreet your 
rating, but this would be only the estimate that 
others put upon you. The values which I seek are 
for the most part values which you are to put upon 
yourself. In our desire to find out what you are 
really worth, we will adopt first, if you please, the 
lowest physical standard. You are physically 
composed of so many gases, liquids, and solids. 
On that basis, what are you worth, chemically? 

, Some time ago The Electric Experimenter figured 
‘up that the average man who weighed one hundred | 
and fifty pounds was worth, on a chemical basis, | 
jeight dollars and fifty cents. That was before the 
war, and chemicals are higher now. I would be 
“willing to admit that a man who weighs as much 
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as I do might possibly be worth on a chemical 
basis twenty dollars. The figures were made up 
something like this: 

The average man is composed of 3,500 feet of 
gases—oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen. Remem- 
ber, this is not a lawyer or a lecturer or a life in- 
surance agent—just any ordinary man is com- 
posed of that much gas. Reckoning gas at $l a 
thousand, you see there would be a value of $3.50 
in gases. Hach man also has fats enough to make 
a candle weighing fifteen pounds. Now with so 
much gas and so big a candle, one would suppose 
that the average men would be able to illuminate 
any subject that he undertook to discuss. 

This average man is also composed of enough 
carbon to make 9,360 lead pencils. When I learned 
that I was impressed with the fact that it would 
be a great advantage to the average clerk, if he 
only had his carbon handy. We are also informed 
that the average man has about him 54 ounces of 
phosphorus. This deadly poison would make 
800,000 matches, or enough poison to kill 500 per- 
sons. When I learned that, I thought how 
handy it would be if only every smoker had his 
phosphorus where he could get at it; he would not 
then be obliged to carry matches in his pocket or 
borrow from his friends. 

Your average man has sugar enough to make 
sixty of the ordinary cubiclumps. Of course some 
men are sweeter than others but even the sourest 
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man you know has that much sugar about him. 
There are some people in whom the starch seems 
to predominate over the sugar. Those are high 
church people in general, and F. F. V.’s in particu- 
lar, but every chemist knows that all that is neces- 
sary to change starch to sugar is a little heat; so 
that if the cockles of the hearts of such men could 
only be warmed by some human and tender in- 
spiration, even the stiffest and starchiest of men 
would reveal a sweetness hitherto entirely unsus- 
pected. 

In addition to this, there is iron enough in your 
blood, to say nothing of what is in your back bone, 
to make a ten penny nail, or a nail strong enough 
for one to hang you on it. There is lime 
enough to mark out the home plate and the bat- 
ter’s position at the Polo Grounds. There are 
twenty spoonfuls of salt—to that extent every 
man can become the salt of the earth. There are 
sundry other chemicals, and magnesia enough for 
a dozen doses. Water, however, makes up about 
one half of you and that has no special price. The 
other items which enter into your composition can 
be passed without special notice. So there you are 
at your chemical value! 

If you object to being valued on that basis, we 
will go a step higher. We will ask what you are 
worth measured by your age and general develop- 
ment. <A political economist figures out that the 
average young man of twenty-one is not worth 
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what it has cost to bring him up. There is a minus 
sign before his name in the world’s statement of 
profit ; but if he lives to be thirty, he has wiped out 
that minus sign and the community rates him as 
worth $5,000—at least that is the going price 
which the judge assesses when a railroad kills a 
man. 

When you come to intellectual valuations, the 
figures increase rapidly. I have a friend who re- 
pairs the masterpieces of the world’s artists. I 
was in his studio one day when two men brought 
in a picture less than three feet square. They had 
brought it from the safe deposit company and 
placed it on my friend’s easel. I looked the pic- 
ture over. The canvas was old and yellow and as 
I looked at it on the back I saw that the old 
wooden frame on which the canvas was stretched 
was worm-eaten. I think any man would have been 
cheated if he had paid a dollar for that kind of a 
canvas, but these gentlemen said that the owner 
of that picture had paid $400,000 for it. They 
watched my friend work for two hours and then 
took it back to the safe deposit vault to bring it 
again the following day. One dollar for the can- 
vas, $399,999 for the brains which mixed the paint 
and had the ability to put it on. But even this | 
value is small in comparison with those which have — 
resulted from inventions such as Bell and Edison 
and Marconi have produced. These men have © 
been worth hundreds of millions of dollars as an © 
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investment to their friends, and they have made 
other millions for themselves. 

But in the message which I seek to bring, even 
these values sink out of sight. After all the great- 
est values are not physical, nor even intellectual, 
nor are they financial values of any sort. May I 
ask you a searching question? Did you ever see 
a dollar mark on a gravestone? So far as IL 
know there was never a sculptor who had the ef- 
frontery to carve a dollar mark on a grave stone 
and to say thereby that the man whose dust was 
sleeping there was distinguished supremely, not 
for the thing he was, but for the things he had left 
behind him. 

What are you worth, let me ask, with character 
and service in view? 

1. What are you worth to yourself? I know 
there are men who have an exaggerated ego. If 
you could buy them for their real value and sell 
them for what they think they are worth, you 
could make a fortune at a single trade. But I am 
not interested in that view of personal worth. 
What are you worth to yourself? As you sit down 
with your own conscience and in the light of God’s 
Book and measure yourself in your real character, | 
what are you worth? I do not care what the news- | 
papers say about you, especially when you are a 
candidate for office; I do not care what the boys | 
say about you on the street. I am asking, 
What are you worth to yourself? You know your 
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own purposes; you know whether you are sincere 
and true. People may laud you to the sky when 
if they knew what you really are they would cast 
you out as evil; or people may blame you for 
thoughts and purposes and acts which you have 
never entertained. You know when you strike on 
the substance of your soul whether it rings true or 
false. 


“One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas, 
And more true joy Macellus exiled feels 
Than Cesar with a senate at his heels.” 


Why need you care about the voices of the 
street? They may hail you or deride you. They 
may lay defiling hands upon your reputation, but 
your character and yourself are beyond their 
reach, And so I ask you a question of thrilling 
significance—What are you worth to yourself? 

2. What are you worth to your family? Are 
you a necessity there or could your wife’s second 
husband do just as well as you? Is your coming a 
benediction and your going a sorrow? Do your 
children know you to love you and name you to 
praise you? Are the children growing up with 
your stamp upon them for good? Will they rise 
up to call you blessed when the brief day of your 
life is over, and when you sleep the long sleep 
will they moisten the grassy tent under which you 
rest with the tears of reverence and of love? Are 
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you the idol of their hearts, or are you simply 
the man who pays the bills once a month and grum- 
bles over the size of them, and complains every 
day about the dinner and its cost? Are you genial 
and winsome, or are you ugly and cantankerous? 

Do you recall the story of the Deacon’s Week as 
told in those days when the book, ‘‘In His Steps,’’ 
had just been printed and men were asking each 
other as each case presented itself, ‘‘What would 
Jesus do?’’ It is said the deacons of a church, 
which shall be nameless, got together and voted to 
see if they could not do each day just as Jesus 
would have them do, at least for one week. To 
take it for a steady contract seemed to be too ex- 
acting, but they thought it might fairly be under- 
taken for one week, and so this particular deacon 
tried. He had always been cold and gruff and 
aloof from his children, and dominant about the 
house. He ordered his children about in such a 
voice that they shrank from him, the cat ran when 
he approached and the dog looked at him with 
suspicion. On this particular evening when his 
wife came into the sitting room and asked for 
some apples from the cellar, instead of waiting to 
order the children, he arose graciously from his 
chair and said, ‘‘Mother, I’ll get the apples.’’ 
When he had taken the basin and disappeared 
down the cellar stairs, the children’s faces grew 
white and one of them speaking to another said, 
‘‘Something is going to happen; Father must be 
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struck with death!’’ Would it be that way in your 
house if you should do something very kind, un- 
selfish and gracious? What are you worth in your 
own home? 

3. What are you worth to your neighbors? 
There are some people who are simply ciphers in 
the community. They count for nothing so far as 
general service is concerned. If any one was in 
trouble, if anybody needed help, no one would ever 
think of going to them. As you name them one 
after another, it is simply the roll-call of the in- 
competents. A thousand of them would be no en- 
richment to the town in any worth-while enter- 
prise. If there was a great movement for social 
well-being, or it was necessary to start a library, 
or plan for a public park, if there was any iniquity 
to be overthrown, no one would ever think of them 
or expect from them any helpful service. 

But there are others who build themselves into 
the life of the community. I do not know much 
about the town in which you live, but I venture to 
say that if any enterprise looking toward public 
weal were proposed you could name a dozen or a 
score and possibly a hundred men who could be 
trusted to help such an enterprise forward. They 
realize that opportunity confers obligation, that 
capacity means service. I have known business 
men who were the employers of labor and they 
felt that their position brought with it great re- 
sponsibility. They were interested in all the fami- 
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lies whose members were in their employ. They 
called their children by name. If there was any 
sickness, they inquired, and if necessary minis- 
tered; if there was any need or any sorrow, they 
were there to share it with the people of their 
community. Have you the same spirit? Do you 
‘interest yourself in matters which are for the pub- 
lic good? If a meeting is called for civic better- 
ment of any sort, will you be found there? How 
long is it since you have been to the school where 
' your boy goes, and consulted with the teacher as 
_ to how you could best help her in her task for your 
| child and the children of other people? Is there a 
_ hospital in your town? If so, do you ever inquire 
_ if there is any friendless, suffering soul that you 
' could help? Are there any people who have been 
‘, overwhelmed with sorrow or great loss whose lives 
you could make more comfortable and radiant by 
_a word or an act of sympathy? What have you 
done to show a neighborly and a gracious spirit, 
-to make men happier and better in your com- 
munity because you have a place in it? 

4. Again, what are you worth to the state? 
You are a citizen of a great nation; the eyes of the 
world are on it. Where anybody thinks, you are 
bound to think. Where anybody forges weapons 
against the existing order of things, it is your 
business to know whether they are of celestial or 
infernal temper. There are questions world-wide 
facing the nation. Are you preparing yourself by 
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daily thought, reading, and reflection, to take your 
place as one of those who are fitted to have a hand 
in the settlement of these questions? I have been 
much in Washington during the last few years. 
I have talked with men in official positions. I 
know that secretaries and senators and represen- 
tatives have their ears to the ground to know what 
the folks back home are thinking and saying. The 
great questions of national life are really settled 
not in Wall Street and not even in Washington— 
they are settled on the farms and in the stores and 
factories of America, where honest-hearted men 
get together to discuss the great questions which 
are at the front. You are sending men to your 
state legislature or to Congress. Men are being 
elected to the very highest judicial positions. The 
affairs of your city and town are to be adminis- 
tered and largely settled by the men whom you 
choose. Are you interesting yourself to see that 
men morally clean and intellectually alert are sent 
as your representatives, and are you yourself will- 
ing to pay the price and take your full share in the 
responsibility of state and national life? You 
must pay your taxes, and by the law of duty, you 
must have a hand in saying for what those taxes 
shall be expended and whether honest men shall 
have the expending of them. 

5. Again, what are you worth to the church? 
The church is an organization vital to the life of 
the community and the nation. It is the church 
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of the living God that is going to outlast all dynas- 
ties. 


“Lord, where are kings and empires now 
Of old that went and came? 
But Lord, Thy Church is praying yet, 
A thousand years the same.” 


» I do not say that the Methodist Church or the 
Baptist Church or the Roman Catholic Church or 
| any other ecclesiastical organization will last for- 
' ever, but I do say that that which the organized 
. church is supposed to represent will last when the 
| planets have gone to their graves, and the Milky 
‘Way is wrapped in a winding-sheet of dust. The 
church as an organization has had a vast place in 
| the life of America, and will always be mighty to 
{ make or to mar the interests of mankind. In New 
| England, every town was organized around a 
\ church. The ancient preamble to the founding of 
\, a town began something like this: 

\ “Whereas, a certain number of families are re- 
mote from a place of worship, therefore be it en- 
acted that a new township be set up.’’ The church 
was not only the nucleus of the town, it was not 

) only that around which government centered, but 

| it was the center of spiritual and patriotic power. 

‘ It was in the Old South Church that Hancock and 
Adams and Otis voiced our national aspirations. 
It was from the Old North Church that the warn- 
ing signal was flung to the Middlesex farmers. It 
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was from the church at Concord and Lexington 
that the farmers marched to their embattled lines 
and so ‘‘fired the shot heard around the world.”’ 
The church as an organization is the mightiest 
factor in the life of the community. If it were 


known that the church had moved out of a town” 


and the church and that for which it stood had no 
place in the life of the community, no bank would 
loan money in such a town. You could not give 
away corner lots in a city where God’s church was 
flouted and overthrown. Every business man owes 
it to the community to share in the life of the 
eburch. It is an institution from which he gains 
profit in every way and he ought to feel it a duty 
and delight to have a share in its support. On the 
low basis of gratitude for service rendered, the 
people in every community ought to stand by the 
- church, and then beyond that there is that higher 
obligation by which every man shall seek to give 
himself to that institution for which Christ died 
and which He seeks to organize throughout the 


world. If you have not come into the fellowship | 


of the church, do so at once. But if you have 
entered it, what does your membership amount to? 
Do you belong to the church or have you simply 
sent in your name? 

There are many who have a name to live and 
are dead. That is why in the last book of the 
Bible the Spirit saith unto the Angel of the Church 
at Ephesus—‘‘I have somewhat against thee be- 
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cause thou hast left thy first love.’? When love 
grows cold nothing worth while is left. Do you 
love the Church of the living God and is your 
heart wholly given to it? 
Some one has said, there are three kinds of 
Church members—workers, jerkers and shirkers. 
The shirker says, ‘‘Let George do it. If there are 
any responsibilities, let some one else assume 
them. If there are midnight vigils on one’s knees, 
let others do the praying. Let me play the part of 
Erasmus instead of that of Luther when by stand- 
ing firm for God’s truth and God’s work I may 
lose my ease, or my reputation, or my life.’’ 
The jerker is like the seed without much depth 
of earth. It came up speedily and for a time 
seemed a thrifty plant, but the heat of the sun and 
its shallow rootage wrought its ruin; or the cares 
of life and the deceitfulness of riches choked the 
word and it became unfruitful. His pastor 
searches for him but he cannot find him; his fellow 
laborers long for his eager help but he pleads other 
engagements and comes no more. I know him 
well. When I was tugging at the heavy load, I 
thought he was pushing with all his might, but I 
discovered he had jumped on the gospel wagon 
and had taken a soft seat. 
_ But if there are shirkers and jerkers, let it not 
| be forgotten that there are millions of devoted 
_ workers. May his tribe increase! The love of 
| God is in his heart and he gladly bears the burdens 
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which fall to his lot for Christ’s sake. When Zion 
prospers he rejoices; when she languishes, he is in 
tears. It is he who makes the church to triumph 
by association with his Lord in uncalculating and 
unstinted service. 

To which of these three classes do you belong? 
What would the church be and do if all its mem- 
bers were like you? Would it stagnate and cease 
to be the salt of the earth and the light of the 
world, or would it go forward to greater heights 
of experience and service than it has ever known? 
What are you worth to the Church? 

6. My last inquiry and one which covers the 
whole range of human activity is ‘‘What are you 
worth to God?’’ You often make expression of 
your faith in God. Has it ever occurred to you to 
seriously contemplate God’s faith in you? 

God has put you in charge of the marvelous 
works of His creation. He trusts to you to see 
that they are utilized for the advantage of the 
race. He put the gold and the silver, the iron and 
the copper, and the coal in great veins far out of 
sight in the bowels of the earth, or he prisoned 
them in the flinty rock and unnumbered centuries 
went slowly by. But He said, ‘‘Some day men 
will find the secret hiding place of the gold and 
silver and they will tunnel for the iron and the 
carbon and will bring them forth to serve the 
needs of the generations of men and add power 
and beauty to their lives.’’ The rivers ran aim- 
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lessly to the sea, but He said, ‘‘Some day men will 
learn how to utilize their power and will set them 
to turn the wheels of industry and to irrigate the 
waste places of the earth.’’? The lightnings went 
hurtling by, smiting the earth and leaving destruc- 
tion in their path, but God said, ‘‘Some day men 
will find out how to tame and use them. They will 
put a copper bit in their mouth and will drive them 
on errands of mercy and service. On the copper 
hoofs of the lightning men will travel to the ends ° 
of the earth and send their messages galloping 
through space.’’ 

In the heart of the earth great cisterns of oil 
were hidden and in subterranean vaults gases to 
light the world were concealed. By His provi- 
dence, God seemed to say, ‘‘Some day men will 
find the oil and use it. It will drive engines and 
cars and steamers and serve men in a thousand 
ways. In iron pipes the gases will be led to great 
cities and light their streets and heat their 
homes.’’ 

No one knows who invented the first wedge, the 
first wheel, the first paddle or the first sail, and no 
one knows when the world first found out their 
use. But some one learned by experience and 
passed it on to help the world, and from such 
humble beginnings unnumbered inventions have 
brought power and comfort into the lives of men. 
Some one found the hiding place of the gold and 
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silver, some one unearthed the great veins of cop- 
per. Somebody learned to smelt the iron ore and 
shape the product to the help of men. The seas 
which had separated the nations became the paths 
over which men journeyed to bring to each other 
the products of every clime. The rivers were 
harnessed to helpful toil and were lashed into 
foam by the wheels of factory and mill, and mil- 
lions of spindles leaped into song. The forces of 
steam were put into iron bands and made to turn 
the wheels of industry so that to-day it takes the 
great Leviathan of 50,000 tons and drives it up 
a mountain of water three miles high and lands it 
at the wharves of another continent. Measured 
by material conquests it looks as if God’s confi- 
dence in men in that regard had been well placed. 
But He has far greater tasks for men than those 
to which we have called attention. The gold and 
silver might have remained hidden forever, the 
rivers might have run aimlessly to the sea and it 
would have laid no pang upon the heart of God. 
A brilliant Frenchman has said: 


‘‘He heard the cry of a world that was not, the 
ery of a measureless destitution. He said to time: 
Begin.’’ 


But that destitution was not one of things; it 
was the cry of the longing soul. 
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Is God’s confidence in men in spiritual matters 
to be found as well placed as that in material 
| things? What return will you make to Him for all 
| His interest and concern in you? Have you ever 
_ thought of the investment which God has in 
_ you? If one has a dollar invested six cents 
| of interest will be a fair return, but if one 
has millions of dollars, it will not do to talk of a 
return in pennies. You are the heir of all the 
ages. The world has traveled a long and bloody 
_ path in your interest. That you may sit here in 
_ comfort with life, liberty and opportunity as your 
_ inheritance, men have suffered and bled and gone 
_ to the graves of martyrs. From Salamis to Run- 
_ nymede, from Waterloo to Gettysburg and the 
_ Argonne, men have paid for their faith by their 
blood and have made it possible for you to live in 
peace and prosperity and liberty. 


“These mounts of anguish number how each generation learned 
One new word of that grand Credo which in prophet hearts 
hath burned 
Since the first man stood God-conquered with his face to 
heaven upturned.” 


Men went willingly to the fagots and scaffold at 
Tyburn and at Oxford, and in the Grass Market at 
Edinboro for the faith that was in their hearts 
and for the legacy of truth that they were willing 
to leave at such a cost to the children who should 
come after them. 
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“But that scaffold swayed the future 
And behind the dread unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own.” 


What of all the enjoyments of modern life would 
you have if you were cast upon your own re- 
sources? Would you know how to build a home or 
even weave a carpet or make a pane of window 
glass? Could you make an engine, or even run 
one if it was made for you? Could you make a 
piano or an organ or a violin? How infinitely 
poorer the world would be if it had to depend 
upon you alone. But you share in all the gain of 
a thousand generations. What return are you 
making for these inestimable gifts? 

Suppose the men who by sweat and struggle, by 
blood and death have blessed and saved the world, 
had refused to pay the price asked of them? But 
we ourselves will be under just as great condem- 


nation if we refuse to do that for which God has © 


made us. 


“All that He sees in me, 
All I ean ever be, 
That am I worth to God!” 


The task of life is not simply to make a living. 
Alas the tragedy of full barns and an empty soul! 
We are here to fulfill God’s plan. ‘‘Thou hast 
made us for thyself and the soul is restless till it 
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rests in Thee.’? We may be sure that God will not 
fail. His plans will at last be accomplished. He 
will finish every sentence He undertakes to speak. 


“God rules in all things, all obey 
His swift propulsion from the night, 
Wake thou and watch, the world is gray 
With morning light.” 


That is a thrilling story which Dr. Frank Gun- 
saulus, prince of preachers and leader of men, 
used to tell of the victory won by his nephew, Will 
McLaughlin. 

It is almost a generation since the Iroquois dis- 
aster when, by the burning of that theater, scores 
of men and women were swept into eternity. 
Every time you enter a theater or a movie palace, 
look at the asbestos curtain that shields the stage 
and remember that it was the Iroquois disaster 
which was the occasion of that protection against 
fire from the stage. 

When the play was in progress and many of the 
best people of Chicago had crowded the play- 
house, the cry of ‘‘Fire!’’ echoed from the stage. 
The audience could see its progress and were mad 
with fright at the power of its onrush. One man 
of influence in the city and of great strength saw 
it sweep toward the audience and became fairly 
frantic in his effort to escape. He forgot all the 
obligations of manhood, his only thought was to 
save his own life. With the strength of a mad- 
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man he pushed aside women and children and 
dashed through the lines of struggling men. 
Nothing could stand in his way. He plunged to- 
ward the doors and at last, trampling down those 
who were ahead of him, he reached the door and 
emerged from the smoke into the street. 

The fresh air seemed to restore his lost sense of 
manhood. A friend recognized him and said, 
‘*What a marvelous escape. I thank God you are 
safe.’’? The man exclaimed, ‘‘Do not congratulate 
me on my safety. I would to God I were dead in- 
side that theater. I had a chance to prove myself 
a man, but I played the part of a coward and a 
beast. I shall never see another happy hour as 
long as I live. In my sleep I shall see the agony 
of the faces which I pushed back to death. I shall 
hear their shrieks and my life will be a living hell 
until God in mercy ends it.’’ 

Among the crowd in the doomed theater was 
Will McLaughlin, nephew of Dr. Gunsaulus and 
at that time a student in Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. The instant he realized the danger he 
rushed to meet it with all the strength and pas- 
ion of a noble nature and a consecrated soul. The 
proper course to pursue shaped itself in his mind 
in a minute. The details of his famous sacrifice 
were something like this: Near his seat was a win- 
dow opening on a narrow passage between the 
theater and a school building. He broke the 
window and his cries attracted the attention from 
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\ the window opposite. Shortly a narrow plank was 


thrust across in answer to his call and a bridge 
made from the window of the theater to that of 
the school. ; 

Reaching back into the thick smoke McLaughlin 
found a woman who was already yielding to the 
stifling air and had fallen to the floor. He raised 
her up and placed her on the plank and she was 
drawn to safety by willing hands on the other side. 
Back into the smoke McLaughlin went to reach 
and save another. So he fought for the lives of 
those about him unmindful of himself. Witb 
hands scorched by the cruel flames and with cloth- 
ing on fire he struggled on till he had passed more 
than a score to safety and life. At last over- 
whelmed by flame and smoke he fell across the 
plank. He was rescued and dragged out of the 
building, but it was too late. They laid him on the 
floor and worked to save him. At last his eyes 
opened and with a smile he said, ‘‘Some men have 
to wait for their chance until they are sixty and 
some get it at fifty, but I got mine at nineteen! I 
shall be grateful forever that God gave me a 
chance in my youth to give myself for others. I 
die happy. It is worth while to die for others.’’ 

With a needy world crying for help, with your 
kindred and your country and needy men every- 
where asking for our help, what are you going to 
do about it? You are here not to be ministered 
unto but to minister. Can God depend on you to 
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fulfill the task which He has laid upon you? We 
are workers together with God and our toil will 
endure in its blessed results as long as eternity. 

How this thought lifts life’s horizon. Life is not 
a little thing of three score and ten, it will last 
through time and to all eternity. We are members 
one of another. He that would selfishly save his 
life shall lose it, and he who gives it away in prodi- 
gal, uncalculating service shall save it unto life 
eternal. So said Jesus and so Jesus did. What 
will you be worth to men and to God! 


Vill 
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It was said that the trophies of Miltiades would 
not allow the younger Greeks to sleep. They fur- 
nished challenge to their effort and set a pace be- 
fore them that sent even the laggard to do his best. 
Upon the young people of the present generation 
the attainments of their fathers lay increasing ob- 
ligations as inheritors of their virtues and their 
tasks. The twentieth century looms before us big 
with the fate of men and nations. If we shrink 
from the hard contests where men must win at the 
hazard of their lives and at the risk of all they hold 
dear, we shall not only lose our leadership but we 
shall forfeit the approval of God and men. Alas 
for the man, the church or the nation that has to 
look to the past for its renown, and usefulness, 
that looks to gravestones for their virtues and 
genealogies for their achievements. They have a 
great future behind them and their only light is 
the afterglow of a day that is done. 


“Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle slaves 
Of a legendary virtue carved upon our fathers’ graves. 


“New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth; 
116 
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They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast 
of Truth; 
Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves must Pil- 


grims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the des- 
perate winter sea 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted 
key.” 


Bach age has its characteristics, its man and its 
work. It differs from its predecessors and its suc- 
cessors. It will not be otherwise in the new age 
which is upon us, for 


“T doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of 
the suns.” 


God’s sentences are sometimes long. It may be 
a thousand years between the subject and the 
predicate, but doubt not that God will finish every 
sentence. If He allows victory to Alexander it is 
only that He may have, after three hundred years, 
a fit vehicle for the Gospel message. If He lands 
the Spaniard on San Salvador, it is only that, in 
another century, He may land the Pilgrim on Ply- 
mouth Rock. 

Ethnology and history disclose God’s purpose 
in the development of human life, as geology dis- 
closes the evolution of the world He fitted for man 
to inhabit. The centuries long past lie low upon 
our horizon and their differences are obscured by 
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distance, but differences there were. Emerging 
from the darkness of the Middle Ages, Europe 
entered its Renaissance. May I ask you to no- 
tice how the great centuries since that epoch con- 
verge upon us? 

The Fifteenth Century was a century of discov- 
ery. It had its storm center in Italy, with Michael 
Angelo to lead in art; the Humanists in learning; 
Savonarola in religion, with the Medicis and 
Machiavelli in statecraft, by turns both fair and 
foul. In Spain it was the age of Ferdinand and 
Isabella and the glorious self-denial, which lifted 
a new world out of the sea before the eager gaze 
of Columbus. In Germany, Gutenberg discovered 
how to multiply good books through movable type. 
In England it is the age of Wickliffe, morning 
star of the Reformation. It is true that he fell on 
sleep a few years before the century opened, but 
in 1415 they disinterred his bones and burned 
them, and the Bishop of Lincoln cast his dust into 
the river Swift. 


“Avon to the Severn runs, the Severn to the sea, 
And Wickliffe’s dust shall spread abroad, 
Wide as the waters be.” 


Later the century saw the death of Hugh Latimer 
and William Tyndale, fit successors of Wickliffe. 
It saw the birth of Sir Thomas More, theologian, 
historian, statesman; and the birth of Sebastian 
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Cabot, the great discoverer. It was a great cen- 
tury, the mother of heroic men. 

The Sixteenth Century is greater still. Discov- 
ery changes to construction. In Italy astrology 
gives place to astronomy under the hand of Gali- 
leo. Germany shakes under the tread of Martin 
Luther. Switzerland harbors Calvin, the father 
of Presbyterians, stern hater of heretics. In 
France it is the century of Henry of Navarre and 
Coligny, and of the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, and the horrors of the Inquisition. What a 
century for England! Elizabeth is on her throne; 
Shakespeare is making English the language of 
the world and of all ages. Spain throws its Ar- 
mada against the religious liberties of England. 
Mary rules in Scotland, and there is John Knox 
to face her. Tyndale and Sir Thomas More put 
their stamp upon liberty through their death. 

The Seventeenth Century is a century of trial, 
the climax of the world’s persecutions. It is the 
century of the thirty years’ war for Germany. 
For France, Richelieu and Condé; the edict of 
Nantes; the persecution of the Huguenots. For 
England, the Pilgrim Fathers; John Bunyan and 
Oliver Cromwell; the Roundhead and the Cava- 
lier. 

The Eighteenth Century marks the swing of 
the pendulum from trial and persecution to lib- 
erty and license. In Germany, it is the age of 
Frederick the Great, of Goethe, the poet and phi- 
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losopher, of Humboldt, of Mozart, of Beethoven, of 
Heine. France is the storm-center of the century. 
It is the age of Voltaire and Napoleon. Why was 
Napoleon defeated at Waterloo? Let Victor Hugo 
answer. Not because of a superior force against 
him, not because a little maid said to a Prussian 
General in the woods: ‘‘Go this way and not that.’’ 
‘‘A little rain at an unexpected time changed the 
political face of Europe and the world. Napoleon 
was defeated because of God. He who could not 
be answered stretched His arm over the battle- 
field and the great man made way for the great 
age.’’ In England it is the age of George the 
Third, of Hume and Pitt: the age of Wesley and 
Methodism. In America it is the age of Washing- 
ton, of the Revolution; of the breaking forth of a 
new world power in which liberty takes on new 
life. 

The Nineteenth Century is the century of de- 
velopment, and greater than all the centuries 
which went before. In the common affairs of life 
there had been little or no change of form for a 
thousand years. Washington wrote his Inaugural 
Address with the same kind of pen which Homer 
might have used when he wrote the Odyssey, and 
he rode to his inaugural in as clumsy a coach as 
any which rattled down the Appian Way. Martha 
Washington sat before a distaff that might have 
known the touch of Penelope when ardent suitors 
were waiting with impatience for her to have done 
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with her spinning. The light of Washington’s 
home was from the same material and in nearly 
the same form as that which was used in prehis- 
toric times in cave and sepulchre. He had been 
in his grave thirty-four years before the tinder 
box gave way to the lucifer match. He fought 
his battles with the same weapons that were used 
by robber knights along the Rhine. His plow was 
no better than that which Cincinnatus left in the 
furrow when Rome, centuries before, called him 
to service. . 

In the last century all this is put away. The 
President now rides sixty or a hundred miles an 
hour. The telegraph and the telephone and the 
radio are here and the human voice on the copper 
hoofs of the lightning can put a belt around the 
world in a moment of time. The President can 
sit in his office and with the lightning for his mes- 
senger can get news from China and India sooner 
than he can walk to the Capitol and back to the 
White House. The pen gives place to the type- 
writer, the candle to the electric light, the spin- 
ning wheel to the loom and the flintlock to the 
repeating gun. Under the water and through the 
air men travel. From dawn to dark they fly from 
New York to San Francisco and the barriers of 
space are broken down. 

It would be difficult to express the changes 
which have taken place in the world in the last 
hundred years. Dynasties hoary with age and 
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dark with the crimes of centuries have passed 
away. New names appear on the scroll of na- 
tional power. ‘‘He hath put down the mighty 
from their seat and hath exalted them of low de- 
gree.’? The world is thrilling now under a new 
thought of federation and brotherhood. With a 
power which cannot be resisted the whole world 
is crying out in its extremity for some league, 
offensive and defensive, by which brotherhood may 
be maintained, and the schemes of wicked men be 
brought to naught. We have had the day of strug- 
gle where might was depended upon to make right. 
Like the pioneers of the West, we went forward 
in rough-and-ready fashion, the axe on one shoul- 
der and the rifle on the other, but the time has 
now come for a finer civilization. In our own 
America, methods that once went in political, so- 
cial and church life can be tolerated no longer. 
There is a new citizenship, a new scholarship, 
and a new Christian emphasis. Under the old 
struggle, strength and ability seemed to know no 
law except the law of the survival of the fittest. 
We have passed beyond that day. The word for 
hard conditions is courage, but when the burden 
is lifted the one word which we need to speak is 
brotherhood. We have been separated in the 
Church and in a pious way we fought against one 
another. We can do so no longer. We have been 
separated in social and business life, but we have 
come to understand that all our concerns and 
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interests are bound up together. In order that 
one may be truly successful all must have the ad- 
vantage of that success. 

The rich and the poor must bear each other’s 
burdens. Political parties must exalt national 
good above simple partisanship. The city must 
be run not to furnish offices as rewards for party 
service, but for the good of all concerned. Our 
children will some day wonder at the political im- 
becility which set up as its chief requisite for of- 
ficial position party membership and power. They 
will wonder that we have allowed such greed and 
graft as that which has stained our time. Every 
honest man will feel that he has a high commis- 
sion to stand for the truth and for the public weal 
at any cost. The wicked may flee when no man 


pursueth, but they make better time when the © 


righteous are hot-footed after them. 

Youth is a period of prejudice, of bigotry, of 
assurance. Now that we are more mature, we 
ought to act wiser. In the church we must begin 
our training at the cradle. In political life our 
schools must be the great center of Americanism. 
The men for the new age will be trained men. It 
will not do to enter the lists to-day, where com- 
petition is so fierce, without the fullest prepara- 
tion. I do not hesitate to say that the leaders of 
to-morrow will be Christian men. There never 
was a time when the value of what is called ‘‘the 
common Sunday School virtues’’ was so widely 
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recognized as it is now. Character is greater than 
genius and a thousand times more dependable. 

It is interesting to note the gradual unfolding 
of the idea of beauty in art. The old Greek idea 
was one of externals. To the Greek artist the 
body was the only thing, and, truth to tell, he 
wrought it in such fine fashion that, measured by 
lines of external beauty, his work has never been 
surpassed. But a deep student of human anatomy 
has declared that if we could find to-day the model 
of the Venus di Milo, she would be an idiot. 

The next step in art was the use of the body as 
symbolic of the soul. That was the age that 
painted a halo around its Madonna and the little 
child. That was its way of saying, ‘‘This is Di- 
vine.’? But there came a time when the body was 
treated only as the temple of the soul. If you look 
at your Murillo, you will find no halo painted 
there. In the face of the mother is the gleam of 
the soul within, and her breast is the center of 
light because the little Child, Son of Mary and Son 
of God, is nestling there. We shall come to under- 
stand that the beauty of life must ever spring from 
the soul within. 

The talents which God has given us may be vari- 
ously used with returns that will be correspond- 
ingly small or great. You may use your talents 
selfishly if you will. The farmer with a bushel of 
grain has at least two courses of use open to him. 
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He can take his grain and feed on it himself. It 
may last him a week or a month. But he may 
cast it into the furrow, he may tend it through 
the spring and summer, and then in the autumn 
he may thrust in the sickle and reap enough to 
feed a village or a town. 

The talents which God has given you must not 
be wasted upon yourself. 


“Heaven does with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not.” 


Why not put yourself with your talents into the 
hands of a master that they may be developed to 
their utmost to bless the world? ; 

The day that I graduated from college there 
stood on the platform a beautiful young woman 
going out to a great life and this is her his- 
tory: 

She was the granddaughter of a humble Method- 
ist preacher. In the little village where she lived 
they noted her sweet voice and they said: ‘‘We 
love to hear you sing; stay with us always.’’ But 
others said: ‘‘You might go to a neighboring city 
and take a few lessons. Perhaps they would be 
willing to give you a little money for singing in 
the Church.’’ Others said: ‘‘If you would go to 
Boston and take a longer course, you might come 
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back to a larger church and get $100, or maybe 
$200 a year if you were especially good!’’ She 
went to Boston, and Eben Tourjée, the great 
leader of the Peace Jubilee, heard her sing. He 
said: ‘‘You have a marvelous voice. I have never 
heard one like it. If you will let me take it, I will 
give you the best instruction that America can 
offer and when that is done, I will send you to 
the greatest master of voice in Europe.”’ 

The day I saw her he had kept his promise so 
far as America was concerned. She graduated 
that day from Boston University College of Music. 
As she finished singing, three thousand people 
sprang to their feet and greeted her with salvos 
of applause. Later she left the city. I did not 
know what had become of her. As a matter of 
fact, Tourjée sent her to the greatest master of 
Singing in Kurope. Year after year she toiled on, 
giving herself without stint to the development of 
all her musical power under the direction of the 
master. At last America wanted the very best 
that the world could produce and New York said 
to her: ‘‘We will give you $1,000 a minute for five 
minutes of song!’’ The difference between Lil- 
lian Norton, the simple singer in the village choir, 
and the great Nordica, queen of song, was in the 
teaching of a master. 

When young people come to me and ask what 
they shall be and what they shall do, I turn to 
them and say, ‘‘Put yourself in the hands of the 
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knows their full possibilities. Only He who has — 


Se I: 


fashioned your life can tell the high and holy pur- — 


pose to which it may be given.’’ 

These are the days when spiritual forces are 
at the front. Once they used to tell us that the 
dualism between spirit and matter was over and 
that there was nothing left but matter, but now 
they are telling us that the dualism is over and 
there is no such thing as matter, but only matter 
braced by spiritual force. Iron you call hard, but 
you only use an accommodated phrase. It is co- 
hesive force that has packed those particles to- 
gether. If cohesive energy should get tired and 
unclinch its hand the world would fall into dust. 
So we tread not upon material, but upon matter 
braced by spiritual force. 

Thus equipped, as I have indicated, for your 
task, undertake it with an eager and a happy heart. 
There was wisdom in Carlyle’s statement that 
only two things were necessary for a successful 
life: ‘“To find one’s work, and do it.’? ‘‘What 
shall I do?’’ said Dean Stanley, and Carlyle an- 
swered, ‘‘Do your best.’? No man can live a truly 


happy or successful life unless he is in love with | 


his work. When Roosevelt sat at the presidential 
desk, piled high with matters of tremendous im- 
portance and men were waiting in the lobby by 
the score to confer with him on matters involving 
national and international fortunes and reputa- 
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tions, a friend commiserated him on the heavy 
burdens which were upon his shoulders, but the 
President only showed his teeth and said with a 
smile: ‘‘I like my job. I am de-lighted to have 
a share in the world’s work.’’ Be sure that you 
like your job. It is a fearful thing when a man 
rises for a day’s toil without heart or courage for 
his work and goes through his toil like a galley 
slave lashed to his task. But if one finds real 
delight in his work, then every hour is a pleasure. 
He hails the break of the day with delight, for it 
brings a new opportunity to use every power for 
noble purposes. 

Go out into the world to do your part. That 
task is yours and no other’s. Where anybody 
thinks you think; where anybody struggles with 
the great questions of life and toil, gird up your 
loins like a man and put on your armor and with 
stout heart go to battle. 

Certain that you have found your work and that 
you like it, I ask you to take it up with courage. 
There are so many men who are defeated before 
they begin. Like Hamlet, they vacillate and their 
indecision slays them. They see the force over 
against them, but they do not realize that those 
that are for them, though they may be out of sight, 
are far greater than any which can oppose them. 
They need, like the servant of the prophet, to 
have their eyes opened that they may see that 
the mountains are filled with chariots and horse- 
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men of God. It stimulates one’s heart to read 
the brave stories of the heroic devotion and high 
daring of the men who made their age. 

There is a little Bible story that always thrills 
me. I never read of that old hero, Caleb, that I do 
not feel for the buckle of my belt that I may tighten 
it a little for one more heroic effort. You remem- 
ber what happened when Joshua had led Israel 
out of the wilderness. When they entered the 
promised land, they proposed to divide it among 
the tribes. We have a way of conquering a land 
and then dividing it among those who have con- 
quered; but the Hebrew way, and I am not sure 
but that it is the best way after all, was to give 
the land to the men who could conquer it. There 
was good fighting all along the line. When the 
time for division came, Caleb, who had sounded 
with Joshua the challenge of the faithful spies, 
said to his old comrade: ‘‘I have one favor to 
ask in the division of this land. You remember 
you and I said forty years ago when we brought 
our report to Israel, that though there were 
giants in the land of Anak, we were able to con- 
quer them with God on our side. The taste of 
those grapes has never quite faded out of my 
memory, and the land ‘flowing with milk and 
honey’ seems to me now like the garden of the 
Lord. Though I am forty years older than I was 
then, I am just as strong to go out and come in 
as of old.’? Perhaps he was boasting a little, as 
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‘is the habit of the men of age. Very likely he 
could not have run so fast or far as he could have 
done forty years before, but he thought he could 
fight as good a fight as then, and that is half the 
battle. Joshua grants his request and he goes 
out against the giants as he wanted to and he 
conquered them as he said he could. The courage 
that counts is the courage that does not depend 
-on time or place or numbers. Napoleon said it 
was ‘‘four o’clock in the morning courage’’ which 
the French soldiers must have. 

Be sure also to put into your work that supreme 
quality of sincerity. An Englishman tells of an 
advertisement he saw in a shop window in Lon- 
don which he affirms was the saddest he ever read. 
Its words were these: ‘‘ Artificial gems set in real 
gold.’’ If a paste gem had been set in tinsel every- 
body would have seen what it was, but when the 
tests showed that the setting was pure gold every 
one would think that any gem in such a setting 
would also be genuine. In the work you have to 
do it must never happen that an artificial gem is 
set in pure gold. As a member of the Church the 
world would have a right to expect that your life 
would be as genuine and sincere as such a back- 
ground would indicate; so it is no longer simply 
our reputation which is at issue. We are the 
representatives of a great body—the Church of 
the living God. Nothing that we do must bring 


a stain upon it. No act of ours must serve to 
26 
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damage its influence. Only a great life and a 
pure one can be put into a setting like that. 

He who is to do God’s work must be in harmony 
with Him. He must think God’s thoughts after 
Him and be in tune with the Infinite. I have a 
friend who kept one of the great New York china 
stores—a crystal palace, where glasses gleamed 
like diamonds and where plates sold at a thousand 
dollars a dozen—so few of which ever find their 
way to a pastor’s china closet. A musician went 
into the store seeking musical goblets. Passing 
into the room where the glasses gleamed like 
gems, he asked for some that were pitched to vari- 
ous musical notes. My friend threw up his hands 
and said, ‘‘I can do nothing for you. I hardly 
know one note from another and certainly could 
not pick out those which harmonize.’’ The mu- 
sician smiled and said: ‘‘I’ll take care of that 
myself.’’ Stepping to a table in the middle of the 
room, he struck a tuning fork and held it on the 
table and every goblet in the place that was 
pitched to the key of C trembled into song. How 
can you voice God’s purpose or speak the words 
He would have you utter if you are not in tune 
with Him? No man can do his best work if he 
has not a spirit of Christian optimism. 


“Some hearts may brood upon the past, 
Our eyes with smiling futures glisten, 
Lo, now the dawn breaks up the sky, 
Lean out your soul and listen! 
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“The world rolls freedom’s radiant way 
And brightens with our sorrow; 

The bars of death are strong to-day, 
The Christ shall rise to-morrow.” 


It was a little girl who defined an optimist as one 
who looks after your eyes and a pessimist as one 
who looks after your feet. At first it seems a 
confusion of the oculist and the chiropodist, but 
the more you think of it, the more you will per- 
ceive the wisdom of the little girl’s definition. 
Some wicked man has said that ‘‘the optimist is 
the man who believes that everything is good ex- 
cept the pessimist, and the pessimist is the man 
who believes that everything is bad but himself.’’ 
And another pessimist retorts that ‘‘a pessimist 
is one who has been too long with an optimist.’’ 
The pessimist will always insist that the optimist 
is the man who does not think enough to be 
troubled, that he is intellectually but a light 
weight; but of this I am sure, that the lightest 
optimist who is tugging at the rope to help for- 
ward the car of human progress is infinitely better 
for the progress of the world than the heaviest 
pessimist who has let go. And the trouble is that 
one of the first principles in the creed of the pessi- 
mist is to let go. 

He who is a true optimist will be hopeful for 
his age. God has great plans in the making. He 
is working out supreme purposes. He will make 
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this age, as every other, tributary to their con- 
summation. In the great day when all shall be 
gathered before Him, He will not rise up to say 
to the assembled universe, ‘‘I undertook more 
than I could accomplish. I hoped to redeem a race 
but I must own to my defeat.’’ He will not fail, 
nor be discouraged. The isles shall wait for His 
coming and the continents join in His triumphal 
procession. If any man or nation will not work 
with Him, they will be superseded by another who 
will. With all the imperfections of this present 
age, we can yet see ‘‘Eixcelsior!’’ upon His banner 
and watch it mount to the high places of the 
world’s hope. 

As I am hopeful for the age, so I am hopeful for 
the Church. A better day is dawning, and as the 
day breaks the shadows disappear. My hope for 
the Church is in the fact of the high courage of 
those who are in the red light of the morning. 
They are moved by noble impulses. Materialism 
and senility may go hand in hand, but high purpose 
and high resolves are native to the heart of youth. 

Victory may come sooner than we expect. Who 
would have thought when Jesus sat wearily by the 
well, in the heat of the day, and one Samaritan 
woman approached to draw water, that before the 
shadows of the night fell, she and a whole town 
would be convinced of His power and converted 
to His purpose?) Who could have thought when 
Bunyan went to jail, that in a few short years the 
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great principles for which he went to prison would 
dominate the nation and that there would be a 
harvest great enough for the sowing of another 
continent? It has often happened in the history 
of the Church that a holy triumph has 


“Burst full-blossomed 
On the thorny stem of time.” 


IT know her past. I know that again and again she 
has inverted her torch and smothered its light in 
the ashes of her undoing, but she has always had 
a saving remnant. The Church may hide herself 
in the catacombs in the day of her persecution, but 
there were not wanting those who count it a holy 
joy to sacrifice themselves for their Lord. So it 
came to pass that Numidian lions were glutted 
with victims in the arena, and Nero rode up the 
avenue to his golden palace with flaming torches 
on either side, each one of which was a martyr, 
clad in his toga of flame. Bad as she has been in 
any age of the history of the world, the Church 
of that day has been the whitest thing alive and 
her reformation has not come from without, but 
from within. It was the springing up of the good 
seed, and each age has seen her lifted higher than 
the generation before. 


“For humanity speeds onward; where to-day the martyr stands 
On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hands; 
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Far in front the cross stands ready, and the crackling fagots 
burn, 

While the hooting mobs of yesterday in silent awe return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into History’s golden urn.” 


We are often told that our cities are unspeaka- 
bly corrupt and that we are hastening to the fate 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. I ought to know some- 
thing about the life of our great metropolis, for 
I have toiled here for more than a quarter of a 
century. While it is true that there are places in 
New York’s underworld where life is held with a 
careless hand and every holy thing is bartered for 
a mess of pottage; while there are places where 
vice flaunts itself and the very air reeks with 
moral corruption,—that does not tell the story of 
the real New York. For every hundred undesira- 
ble citizens she could show a thousand who fear 
God and work righteousness. I have known many 
of her rich men, and nobler men I have never seen. 
With one hand they are giving hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for the helping of every noble 
cause of philanthropy and religion, and I have 
seen them slipping the other over the shoulder of 
a Bowery bum at Water Street Mission to draw 
him to Christ. 

More than once I have sat at the table of one 
of our great merchant princes, while his face 
gleamed as he talked with spiritual fervor of the 
salvation of men, and showed me that nothing in 
his career was of such importance to him as his 
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own spiritual life and the life of the Church. All 
the years, with the modesty of an unselfish heart, 
he gave of his fortune for every righteous cause. 
Only recently he fell on sleep and the papers pub- 
lished the fact that he had crowned his princely 
benefactions while living by gifts aggregating 
more than thirty millions of dollars for the Church 
and education. 

Nor is this spirit confined to men of wealth. 
The humblest people of the city show the spirit of 
the Master. I have found an unselfish and match- 
less devotion among the poor toward those who 
are poorer than themselves, which has won my 
unbounded admiration. 

Passing one day alone one of the chief boule- 
vards of Paris I stopped at an art window. A lit- 
tle bronze in the center of the show ease attracted 
and fairly chained me. It represented a knight of 
the Middle Ages of peerless face and form. He 
was clad from head to foot in chain-armor. He 
had on his face a look of high courage and in- 
domitable resolution. At one side hung his good 
broadsword and on the other side was his shield. 
His hands were outstretched before him and be- 
tween them stretched a scroll on which was writ- 
ten the single word: ‘‘Oredo.’’ I understood the 
artist’s thought. The word and all it meant was 
the key to the man,—to his high daring and noble 
resolve. No man is fit for very much until he can 
say of some cause—‘‘I believe.’? It is then that 
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a man cries out in the abandon of his soul: ‘‘ This 
one thing I do!’’ It is then that he counts not his 
own life dear unto himself and if necessary throws 
his body into the chasm that the coming ages may 
walk over him to the land of promise and the far 
heights of holiness. 

It is quite the fashion in our day to launch new 
systems of religion. There are many who would 
take the supernatural out of the old Book and out 
of the old faith, but in the great tests which life 
presents, they-will follow those of the same ilk 
which have preceded them to the spiritual scrap 
heap. Can anything be called a religion, much 
less a gospel, that has in it no pardon of sin, no 
hope in a personal Savior, no trust in the future, 
where the wrongs of life shall be righted and the 
disappointed and downhearted find comfort, and 
prisoned men go free? How was it that heathen 


a 
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altar and votive offering and Roman banners and _/ 


fasces went down before a cross of wood? 


There is no religion that can dispute supremacy 


with the religion of the Crucified in the hearts of 
needy men. Talleyrand was right when he said to 
the French savant who asked his advice as to the 
founding of a new religion, ‘‘I would advise you 
to be crucified and rise again on the third day.’’ 
It’s all very well for the man who has had every- 
thing his way in this world to be quite indifferent 
to the next; and so long as his health and money 
remain, to wish to continue to grow old indefi- 
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nitely. But when one has a lengthening tale of 


a 


_ sorrows and a shortening list of hopes; when one 


disaster has followed another as the waves chase 


one another on a rocky coast; when the head is 


racked with pain and the heart is broken,—the 
best thing to keep a man out of the mad-house is 
to be able to read and believe: ‘‘In my Father’s 


_house are many mansions. I go to prepare a place 
_ for you.’’ 


The men of this world have never gotten on well 
without glimpses of the other. The two are bound 
together in the providence of God and what affects 
one affects the other. You can see that any day on 
this little trundling world of ours. The mistress 
of the night rides up in the sky in her silver 
chariot, oblivious to all our concerns, it would 
seem, but she holds us nevertheless in her strong 
right hand and drives the tides up and down the 
sandy stretches of our shores. Every wave feels 
the tug of the upper world. 

There is a wee crimson-tipped flower blooming 
in Scotland, or a white daisy growing in a New 


| England meadow. How much does it take to grow 


a daisy, or a sprig of heather? Why, six inches 
of earth will be enough. There it will get its nour- 
ishment; there its roots will bed themselves and 
find moisture and it will blossom like a star upon 
the lawn. But six inches of earth are not enough 
to grow a daisy. It takes a whole sun and a whole 


moon and all the stars; it takes atmosphere and 
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earth and untold ages and a great God to grow a 
daisy! If a daisy cannot live and grow without 
another world, you may be sure that no man can 
grow a life in three score years and ten that is 
good enough to last forever unless he has the 
light and uplift of another world. To grow such 
a life it takes an arching sky and an assenting 
heaven. It takes Mt. Sinai and Mt. Calvary and a 
merciful God to grow a soul and make it worthy 
to take its place with the lights that go not out 
and the forces that live for ever and ever! 

It is only a little over twenty years since this 
century came in. What mighty lessons it has 
brought us! It seems far away to look back to the 
beginning, but do you remember whose form lay 
stark and dead over the threshold of this century, 
whose virtues loudly cried against the deep 
damnation of his taking off? It was the form of 
our martyred President, the most Christian in a 
long line of noble men. He fell in the day of his 
prime and usefulness, stricken down by the hand 
of Anarchy. 

And who is Anarchy? Anarchy is the first-born 
child of Atheism. He who denies God denies all 
rule, human and divine. Mark the awful depths 
to which Russia has fallen. He who will not bow 
his high head before Him who sitteth in the heav- 
ens will not acknowledge the authority of men like 
himself. Let it be known now and forever that 
this is a Christian land. Let it be known that 
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neither atheism nor anarchy has a place here. It 
is too late in the day to deny the power and au- 
thority of God, and it is too late to break up the 
barriers which the centuries have set up to stimu- 
late the good man and to stop the bad. 

The pages of all history show us that without 
question any man or nation that fears God will 
prosper, and if any man or nation turns away 
from God, it is written ‘in the nature of things 
that he who opposes Him shall perish. Our in- 
stitutions have been nourished by Christian men. 
Our colleges and our asylums were founded and 
supported by them, and it is the spirit of Christ in 
the hearts of the people that makes this land fa- 
vored by God’s peculiar smile. I have great hope 
for the future. This nation was founded by Chris- 
tian men; the Puritan, the Dutch, the Quaker, with 
their compatriots of many faiths laid the founda- 
tion of our Great Republic. 


“The Pilgrim spirit has not fled; 
It walks in noon’s broad light; 
And it watches the bed of the glorious dead, 
With the holy stars by night. 
It watches the bed of the brave who have bled, 
And shall guard our ice-bound shore, 
Till the waves of the bay, where the Mayflower lay, 
Shall foam and freeze no more.” 


There are grave questions in the new day which. 
face our land. She has come to her kingdom, to 
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her prime and her power for a great day and na- 
tions are looking unto her. We must gird our loins 
if we are to play any great part in the life of the 
world. A Christian citizenship must be here de- 
veloped, Christian principles must be taught in 
our schools and colleges, and exemplified in the 
lives of those who teach. With all our intellectual 
training we must realize that the training of the 
youth in character is after all the greatest task. 
Tf this shall be done, the men who will dominate 
the new age will be men of leading and light who 
will bless the world and make our nation the syno- 
nym of all that is true and noble in national life, 
May we be able to say of her with fond hope and 
expectation : 


“Sail on, sail on, deep-freighted 
With blessings and with hopes; 
The saints of old with shadowy hands 
Are pulling at your ropes. 


“Behind ye holy martyrs 
Uplift the palm and crown; 
Before ye unborn ages send 
Their benedictions down. 


“Sail on! the morning cometh, 
The port ye yet shall win; 
And all the bells of God shall ring 
The good ship bravely in.” 


THE END 
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